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Only a special, to 
protective paper 
—like Hammermill the 
Safety —guards = 


your customers’ rs 
checks against ‘ 
tampering 


CHECK THIS LIST OF FEATURES HAMMERMILL SAFETY: PROVIDES: 
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Prevents tampering. The sensitized 


surface of Hammermill Safety—the only 
safety paper made complete in one mill— 
permits instant detection of erasures or 
alterations. 


Easy to write on. The smooth surface 
of Hammermill Safety paper takes pen 
writing without feathering or scratching. 
Superior writability is assured in one of 15 
exacting laboratory-tested qualities that 
every lot of Hammermill Safety must pass. 


Examine Hammermill Safety for yourself. Send for the 
sample book showing Hammermill Safety in a variety 
of colors and three pleasing surface patterns. It’s free! 
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Creates prestige. Checks on Hammer- 
mill Safety provide the advantage of ““THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER.” 
Your customers know the Hammermill 
name and respect it when they see the 
words‘‘Hammermill Safety’’oneverycheck. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
1503 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE~—a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) gcy-mar 
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Correspondence Program 


Sirs: I was very much interested in 
the article, “Bank Program for Corre- 
spondence Improvement,” by Daniel R. 
Howe, personnel department, The Han- 
over Bank, New York City, in your 
January issue. I thought it was excellent. 

NORMAN B. SIGBAND, Chairman 

Department of English, 

College of Commerce, 

De Paul University, 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Ordnance Pay-Off 


Sirs: We thought you would be inter- 
ested in the picture of a Friday evening 
pay-off at our bank in Sidney, Nebraska. 

The Sioux Ordnance Depot near here 
is an important Army installation with 
a payroll of 2,000 people. Pay day is 
every other Friday afternoon, when the 
bank ordinarily would be closed. 

We decided, however, that we had an 
obligation to these people as well as to 
the storekeepers of Sidney and arranged 
to serve them. We close at the usual 3 
p.m. on these pay-day Fridays, then 
reopen at 4:30 and remain open long 
enough to accommodate them. Most of 
them have become regular depositors. 

As a result of this and other service 
innovations our bank has become one 
of the largest in Western Nebraska, with 
deposits well above the eight million 
dollar mark. Times are good and we 


probably could get along without offer- 
ing these extra services but we know 
that the continued welfare of any busi- 
ness institution hinges largely on its 
relationships with the public. 

A. J. JORGENSON, President, 

The American National Bank, 

Sidney, Nebraska 
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Plan for Employees 


Sirs: The article on “Estate Plan for 
Employees” by Frank F. Risso, vice pres- 
ident and personnel officer, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., in your November 
issue, was very timely. We congratulate 
the bank on its achievement. 

ToMAS G. MARAMBA, 

Assistant Cashier, 

Philippine National Bank, 

Manila, Philippines 
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Soil Conservation 


Sirs: Five Georgia banks were 
awarded certificates of merit this year 
by the Georgia Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors for out- 
standing work in helping carry out 
sound, local programs. The banks are: 
American National Bank, Jesup; Bank 
of Columbia County, Harlem; The Bank 
of Ellijay, Ellijay; The Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company, Bainbridge; The 
Peoples Bank, Winder. 

For a number of years the Georgia 


Special after-hours pay-day service for Ordnance employees 
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Bankers Association, through its agri- 
cultural committee, has been making sim- 
ilar awards to farmers making above- 
average records in soil conservation. Rea- 
lizing that these awards have meant 
much to the program in Georgia, the 
supervisors believed that this “pat on 
the back” should be returned. This is the 
basic reason for the awards to the banks, 
A rating card has been devised and the 
banks, like the farmers, must attain a 
certain goal before they become eligible. 
Over the past several years the Geor- 
gia Bankers Association has awarded 
2,007 certificates of merit to farmers. In 
addition, 179 gold seals have been 
awarded in lieu of second or third place 
certificates. 
WILLIAM H. Hoscu, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Georgia Bankers “Association, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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First, they’re met at the station 


At frequent intervals throughout the day and 
night Chase trucks rush remittance letters from 
post offices and express terminals to the Bank... 


then “Individualized” 


Checks are sorted immediately into groups. As 
processed, those on New York are sent by mes- 
senger to the Clearing House for the 2, 8 and 
9 a.m. clearings. Checks received up to 9:15 a.m. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


are included in the final clearings for the day at 
10 a.m. 


To the Portrait Box 

Out-of-town items get special treatment, includ- 
ing microfilming for the protection of our cor- 
respondents... 

and off they go! 

Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”—and 
that includes extensive use of air transport wher- 
ever practical. 


WORE WIDE. BANKING 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








New Version: The Publie 
Be Listened To 


To find out what a cross-section of the 
public thinks about banks, as a basis for 
efforts to improve relations at the local 
level, the Illinois Bankers Association 
staged a public opinion forum at its re- 
cent mid-winter conference. 

According to Dewey M. Beck, I.B.A. 
director of public relations, this was the 
first time such a program had ever been 
attempted by a state banking associa- 
tion, and the membership reaction was 
enthusiastic. It is planned to use a tape 
recording of the forum at all the annual 
group meetings, and the edited tran- 
script is being sent to every member 
bank. 

Five-man panel. The program, as ar- 
ranged by a committee headed by 
George M. Wasem, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial National Bank of 
Peoria, presented an “Appraisal of Il- 
linois Banks and Banking” by a panel 
consisting of a small businessman, at- 
torney, housewife, labor representative 
and farmer. Each participant gave a 
talk of about 10 minutes, and Mr. 
Wasem then acted as moderator in a 
round-table discussion. There was no 
audience participation. 

Panel comments were both critical 
and complimentary. Among the com- 
plaints most frequently voiced were 
those having to do with banking hours, 
service charges, savings interest, window 
service, loan policies, wage scales, trust 
advertising, and continued aloofness. At 
the same time, there were favorable 
comments on such phases as conducted 
bank tours, personalized checks, em- 
ployee courtesy, and drive-in banking. 
Also, there were specific suggestions, 
such as the housewife’s admonition that 
telephones and ash trays be placed in 
the coupon booths. 

Local responsibility. Moderator Wasem 
in his opening remarks declared that 
each bank in the state must assume its 
share of the responsibility for good rela- 
tions with the public at the local level. 
“Tf our banks individually do not have 
friends—then Illinois banking collec- 
tively does not have friends,” he as- 
serted. 


Bank Pressure Bloes 


Some curb of ‘‘pressure blocs’ that 
gain financial control of banks for pur- 
poses of profitable liquidation has been 
advocated by William A. Lyon, New 
York superintendent of banking. 

He declares that his department is 
decidedly concerned over the “disap- 
pearance of banks” through mergers 
“that result from somebody’s efforts to 
pick off the profits obtainable in the 
market-book value spread.” 

As a solution, Mr. Lyons suggests that 
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Illinois bankers get outside viewpoints at public opinion forum 


the legislature may be asked for author- 
ity to pass on the acquisition of sizable 
blocks of stock, amounting to control. 
He maintains that the public welfare is 
involved, and predicts that if New York 
takes such a step other state legislatures 
would soon follow. 
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Preferred Stock 


The issuance of preferred stock is a 
possibility that is receiving increased at- 
tention by banks desiring to bring their 
capital structures into a more satisfac- 
tory ratio with deposits and risk assets. 

M. A. Shapiro, well-known bank 
analyst of New York City, recently 
pointed out that banks are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the advantages of 
preferred stock, and he predicted that 
this year may well see offerings by a 
number of them including nationally 
prominent names. 

Straw in the wind. Coincidentally comes 
the announcement by the $28 million 
Bank of Passaic and Trust Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey, of a $1,000,000 issue 
of 3% per cent convertible preferred 
stock. Capital funds will be increased to 
nearly $2,500,000, and the 40,000 shares 
of new stock will be convertible at the 
rate of five shares of preferred for one of 
common. Present stockholders will have 
priority rights, but some of the issue will 
be available to customers and others. 
President Thomas E. Prescott comments: 
“The fact that dividend rate is 75 per 
cent above the current interest rate we 
are paying on savings accounts should 
appeal to our depositors who are carrying 
large balances.” 

The bank has already tested the plan, 
having made a similar offering of 9,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock in 
1942. It was heavily over-subscribed and 
three years later was all converted into 


common. During that period the value 
of the common stock increased from $40 
to $75 a share. 

Incidentally, the Passaic offering has 
no connection with the action of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in pro- 
gram of disposing of its preferred stock 
holdings, since the RFC has not held any 
stock in the Bank of Passaic. 

New Jersey resolution. However, the 
RFC does have rather substantial hold- 
ings in some of the New Jersey banks, 
and it has been asked by the Banking Ad- 
visory Board in that state to delay action 
pending passage of special legislation. A 
resolution points out that the legislation, 
to be introduced at this session of the 
New Jersey Legislature, would grant au- 
thority to banks to raise funds through 
the sale of debentures subordinated to 
depositors and other creditors. 

The RFC is also asked to strip the pre- 
ferred stock of the drastic restrictions 
and conditions originally imposed, before 
disposing of any holdings. The Banking 
Advisory Board contends that such 
stipulations might prove dangerous to the 
continued existence of the affected banks 
as independent institutions, if the stock 
found its way into selfish hands. 
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Commercial Loans 
in Perspective 


At the end of 1951 the commercial 
loans of commercial banks hit their all- 
time peak. These loans are estimated to 
have exceeded 26 billions of dollars, far 
above the total of any previous period. 
A large part of the increase came during 
the past two years. During 1950, com- 
mercial loans increased a full 5 billion 
of dollars. During 1951 the advance was 
almost as large in spite of the operation 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram and the summer lull in business. 
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Following the merger of Bank of Australasia and The 
Union Bank of Australia Limited there are now over 
700 branches and agencies of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, in Fiji, and in London, equipped to offer 
overseas agents every banking facility and specialis- 
ing in the supply of economic and commercial 
information. 


Total Assets exceed £A400,000,000 
Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Principal Office in New Zealand: 


LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Over 700 Branches and Agencies to serve you 
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But the point is significant and almost 
certainly true even if the figures could 
be produced by more refined methods. 

Until two years ago it could be said 
that almost all of the changes in loan 
volume during the recent decade had 
been associated with price changes. Dur- 
ing the war years the “real” loan volume 
went down as businesses became more 
liquid and some war production was 
financed by direct governmental loans. 
But in the past two years the increase 
in loan volume has been somewhat more 
than just a matter of prices; there seems 
to have been a very “real” expansion. 
The amount of bank loans at the end of 
1951, adjusted for changes in the price 
level, appears to have been at least a 
third above the level of the earlier years 
of this decade. 

Liquidity vanishing. A large part of 
this relative increase was associated with 
defense production. It appears, however, 
that part of the change may have been 
caused by more fundamental factors. 
In the early postwar years many busi- 
ness concerns were so liquid that larger 
working capital needs did not send them 
to their bankers; they were able to get 
along on excess cash accumulated during 
the war years. In some cases even rather 
substantial fixed capital outlays could 
be financed in this way. 

But the number of such overly liquid 
concerns has been shrinking and more 
and more of them have been forced to 
look to banks for financing. The parade 
of applicants has not only lengthened; 
it has included more top corporate names. 

How permanent? At the moment the 
situation is a very comfortable one. But 
the question of how prolonged this loan 
demand will be is still to be answered. 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 
speedy physical handling. 

Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 
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“The way we do /t, Larry, /s to have 
our brokers deliver the securitves 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Accounr. /* saves 


time and troub/e.....” 
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livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 
vices that contain the necessary data 
for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities . 


accounts and are always under your 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities, 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. ¥. 








At the moment no end is in sight. Even 
if there should be no further increase in 
prices (a far too optimistic forecast 
probably) bank loan demand will con- 
tinue to be strong as long as business 
remains at present levels. The tax rates 
now applying to corporate profits are so 
high that few businesses will be able to 
accumulate funds to “get out of the 
bank.” And if the demand for long-term 
capital improvements continues high, 
some part of this will spill over into the 
short-term commercial loan market. 
The future has beeen analyzed by one 
close analyst of the banking scene about 
as follows: (a) if the present high level 
of capital outlays continues, loan demand 
will be strong and the “real” volume of 
bank loans as well as the dollar volume 
will grow about as much as the credit 
authorities permit. (b) If the great price 
level advance should taper off but general 
business continues at high levels, the 
“real” volume of bank credit probably 
will grow even if the dollar amount 
stabilizes. (c) If there is a moderate 
drop in business activity which reduces 
profits more than business volume, then 
the “real” and dollar loan demand will 
slacken only moderately. Business will 


still need a lot of short-term financing. 
(d) A large drop in loan demand will 
come only with a slackening in business 
activity which both reduces prices and 
the physical volume of business. Under 
such circumstances a deflationary con- 
traction of bank credit could take place. 
But this last possibility seems remote 
beyond belief. 
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The Deposit Box Score 


Setting the 1951 pace in the matter 
of growth were the 100 largest U.S. 
commercial banks, with nearly a $5 bil- 
lion gain in total deposits. 

In comparison, the second 100 largest 
banks had an aggregate gain of $810 
million, and the third 100 ranking banks 
had an upswing of $313 million. 

The combined $6 billion increase 
lifted deposits of the top 300 banks close 
to the $100 billion level, or $99,079,671,- 
455 as of December 31, 1951. This was 
a gain of 6.4 per cent for the year, some- 
what under the 8.5 per cent in 1950, 
but far above the 1 per cent expansion 
in 1949. 

The indicated gain for the 14,600 U.S. 





commercial banks in 1951 is estimated 
at chose to $10 billion, for a year-end 
total of $186.1 billion as compared with 
some $82 billion just 10 years ago. 

Merger results. Changes in relative 
position among the top 30 banks were 
cited in the February issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House. Largest shifts among 
the 100 largest banks were traceable io 
mergers. For example, the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company in Providence, 
which absorbed its affiliated national 
bank, jumped 32 places above the lat- 
ter’s previous rank, to No. 92. Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank in Philadel- 
phia moved up 28 notches to No. 40, 
First National Bank of Cincinnati 
jumped 22 places to No. 67, Marine 
Trust Company of Western New York, 
Buffalo, advanced 19 places to No. 35; 
Marine Midland Trust Company, New 
York City, went from 50th to 36th; 
while Mercantile Trust Company in St. 
Louis rose 15 places to 33rd. 

Other upswings. Gains of 10 places in 
rank were made by the First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa, now 
90th, and the Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, now 93rd. 
Next comes the Central Trust Company, 


Comparative deposit totals of the one hundred largest U.S. commercial banks 





Position Deposits Dec. 31, 1951 Position Deposits Dec. 31, 1951 
1 Bk. of America NT&SA...... San Francisco..$6,815,866,795 51 Nat’l Bank of Commerce......Seattle .............. $ 394,359,531 
2 National City Bank.............. New York......... 5,442,946,549 52 Northwestern Nat’! Bk......... Minneapolis ..... 393,737,279 
3 Chase National Bank............ New York.......... 5,149,631,444 53 Whitney Nat’l Bk................. New Orleans.... 385,222,354 
4 Guaranty Trust Co............... New York.......... 2,699,811,617 54 Bank of California, N. A....San Francisco... 378,963,627 
5 Manufacturers Trust Co.....New York.......... 2,569,980,634 55 Citizens N. T. & Svgs. Bk...Los Angeles...... 378,672,245 
6 Continental Ill. N.B.&T. Co. Chicago ............ 2,480,279,725 ie eee Minneapolis 373,225,773 
7 First National Bank............Chicago ............ 2,477,371,530 57 City Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co....... Chicago ...........- 372,295,236 
8 Bankers Trust Co.............:... New York.......... 1,944,292,047 58 Citizens & So. Nat’l Bk......... Atienta ..........:. 370,493,797 
9 Chemical Bk. & Trust Co.....New York.......... 1,775,158,558 59 Indiana Nat’l Bk................... Indianapolis .... 368,691,425 
10 Security-First Nat’l Bk.......Los Angeles...... 1,737,027,725 60 Crocker First Nat’l Bk......... San Francisco.. 361,397,212 
11 Mellon Nat’! Bk. & Tr. Co...Pittsburgh ...... 1,686,895,477 61 Riggs Nat’l Bank.................. Wash... D. C....... 352,668,641 
12 Hanover Bank........................ New York.......... 1,663,228,374 62 First National Bank.............. AUIBRIS.  <:......... 341,005,963 
13 First National Bank............ SS aa 1,495,148,775 63 First National Bank............ St. Paul.......... SiS,151.186 
14 National Bank of Detroit....Detroit .............. 1,471,260,301 64 Wachovia B&T Co................. Winston-Salem 314,603,675 
15 Bank of the Manhattan Co. New York.......... 1,253,199,083 65 San Francisco Bank.............. San Francisco.. 308,397,357 

36 Irving crust CUe................... New York.......... 1,241,432,770 66 Farmers & Merchants N. B. Los Angeles...... 304,534,702 
17 Cleveland Trust Co............... Cleveland, Ohio 1,193,940,026 67 First National Bank............ Cincinnati ........ 302,588,073 
18. American Trust Co............... San Francisco.. 1,094,400,071 68 Industrial Trust Co............. Providence ...... 296,315,308 
19 Philadelphia National Bk.....Philadelphia . 813,218,369 69 Toledo Trust Co..................... iC 291,950,232 

20.Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. Co...New York.......... 788,650,638 70 Lincoln Rochester Tr. Co...Rochester ........ 284,918,476 

21 New York Trust Co............. New York........... 704,865,081 71 First National Bank............ Baltimore ........ 284,620,325 

22 Northern Trust Co............... Chicago ............ 698,896,428 72 First National Bank............ Kansas City...... 282,894,943 

23 Seattle-First National Bk...Seattle —............ 685,339,453 73 Mfrs. & Traders Tr. Co.........Buffalo .............. 279,936,977 
24 Penn. Co. for Bnkg. & Tr.....Philadelphia .... 684,817,240 74 Ohio National Bank.............. Columbus _........ 279,401,191 

25 Harris Trust & Savings Bk. Chicago ............ 655,704,814 75 Am. Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co....... Chicago ........... 277,377,324 

26 Anglo-California N. B......... San Francisco.. 651,479,186 76 Union Planters Nat’! Bk....Memphis .......... 276,399,650 

27 J. P. Morgan & Co. Ine......... New York.......... 622,159,042 Ti Valley Natl Bank.................. Phoenix ............ 272,731,259 

28 Detroit Bank......... Peers er PPOtront. ~............. 621,074,280 78 First National Bank...........Birmingham ..... 266,507,441 

29 First National Bank............ New York.......... 609,587,142 79 Fifth Third Union Tr. Co.....Cincinnati ........ 265,832,681 

30 National City Bank.............. Cleveland  ........ 609,399,346 80 National Bk. of Commerce..Houston ............ 259,172,101 

31 First Wisconsin N. B........... Milwaukee ...... 601,742,180 81 Commonwealth Bk................. Ly | ee 257,731,689 

32 U.S. National Bank.............. Portland, Ore... 594,087,668 82 First National Bank............ Houston ............ 251,260,583 

33 Mercantile Trust Co............. ye “ee 590,638,125 83 Michigan National Bank......LLansing ............ 249,323,639 

34 First National Bank............Portland, Ore... 557,388,717 84 First Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co....0klahoma City 245,580,785 
35 Marine Tr. Co. of W. N.Y...Buffalo .............. 521,927,285 85 Mercantile National Bank....Dallas .............. 241,063,137 

36 Marine Midland Trust Co.....New York........... 511,083,849 86 Savings Banks Trust Co.....New York.......... 236,980,437 

37 Manufacturers N. B............. EPOCTON. ....-........- 510,929,329 87 Second National Bank.......... Houston ............ 231,931,007 

38 First National Bank.............. ee 509,547,881 88 Wilmington Trust Co........... Wilmington 231,547,943 

39 First National in Dallas......Dallas .............. 508,304,957 89 Hartford N. B.& T. Co......... Hartford .......... 231,477,151 
40 Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk...Philadelphia .... 508,212,191 oO Firat Nati Bk. & Tr. Co... Tulsa .............. 230,984,569 
41 California Bank.................... Los Angeles....... 506,567,664 91 Central Trust Co................... Cincinnati ........ 227,699,844 
42 Public N. B. & T. Co............. New York.......... 489,003,577 92 Rhode Island Hosp. Tr. Co...Providence ...... 226,725,165 
43 Wells Fargo B. & U. T. Co.San Francisco.. 486,079,133 93 Citizens Fidelity B.&T. Co. Louisville ........ 224,999,195 
44 Peoples First N.B.&T. Co...Pittsburgh ...... 475,108,739 94 City National Bank.............. Houston .......... 220,459,821 
45 Commerce Trust Co............. Kansas City....... 465,869,092 95 National Bank of Tulsa........ Tulsa ................ 218,614,146 
46 Republic Nat’l Bk................. NN ors. 459,191,746 96 Fort Worth Nat’l Bank........ Fort Worth....... 213,440,128 
47 Central National Bk............. Cleveland ........ 448,314,994 97 Brown Bro. Harriman & Co.New York.......... 207,564,529 
48 Fidelity Union Trust Co....Newarky N. J... 481,556,445 98 Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Co......... Philadelphia ..... 207,532,854 
49 Bk. of N. Y. & Fifth Ave...New York.......... 431,448,871 99 First National Bank............Memphis .......... 206,078,862 
50 National Shawmut Bank....Boston .............. 417,686,484 100 American Sec. & Tr. Co.....Wash., D. C....... 204,693,063 
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WHEN YOU NEED 


@ Market Data 


@ Credit Information 





@ Prompt, direct routing of collec- 
— tion items 

lonal . 
Rpt 2 @ Counse! on Oil and Gas Financing 
93rd. | g 


pany, @ Any Personal Favor 


in the 
DALLAS-SOUTHWEST 


1951 | 
59,531 
37,279 
22 354 
33,627 
12 245 
25,773 
5,236 
3,797 
91,425 
7,212 
38,641 
15,963 
51,186 
3,675 
7,357 
34,702 
38,073 
15,308 
50,232 
18,476 
20,325 
94,943 
36,977 
01,191 
77,324 
99,650 


31,259 
07,441 
32,681 


Call or write 


emia 


72,101 
31,689 
60,583 
23,639 
80,785 
63,137 
80,437 


31,007 - 
47,943 - 
77,151 : 
84,569 


99,844 
25,165 

a O195 | at Dallas 
59,821 SEtErOoeos tT 1NSURANCE CORPORATION 
1410 , —_— - _— - 

40,12 
64,525 
32,854 
78,862 
93,063 
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Cincinnati, which moved from 98th to 
91st. The National Bank of Tulsa has 
gone up six notches, to 95th. Up five 
places is the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C., to 
the 100th largest. 

Whitney National Bank in New Or- 
leans advanced from 57th to 53rd. Gains 
of three places in rank were registered 
by the First National Bank of Kansas 
City, 71st; First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Alabama, 78th; Second Na- 
tional Bank in Houston, 87th; Hartford 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
89th; and City National Bank of Hous- 
ton, 94th. 

Up two places 
Southern National 


are the Citizens & 
Bank of Georgia, 


58th; Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
70th; Ohio National Bank, Columbus, 
74th; Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
83rd; Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
85th. 


a & oe 


Warehousing 
Mortgage Loans 


Ordinarily, warehousing loans are 
thought of in connection with the financ- 
ing of inventories, but the term is also 
being applied to a comparatively new 
type of collateral lending operation in 
the mortgage field. 

John J. Scully, vice-president, Chase 
National Bank of New York, recently 











to go about it. 


to basic fundamentals. 


folio... 


any specific fund, 


Simply address — 


70 PINE STREET 





‘“‘How do you start a 
Pension Program?” 


That question séems to stop a good many companies 
these days — companies that would like to start” some 
form of retirement program but just don’t know how 


So to try and help, we’ve just prepared a booklet 
called “Private Pension Funds.” 


Not that we’re pension plan experts. 
Or trust fund administrators either, 


But over the years we have worked pretty closely with 
a number of both, learned a lot about their problems, 
and do feel that this booklet reduces pension planning 


It covers the tremendous growth of private pension 
funds since 1940, gives the reasons behind that growth, 
and tells why it should continue. 


It discusses the advantages of starting pension plans 
now, outlines a suggested procedure to follow, and stresses 
the importance of competent advice. 


You'll find a separate section on common stocks, too 
... detailed answers on six major questions concerning 
these stocks and their rightful place in the pension port- 
and brief mention of the unusual services we 
think we can offer trustees — particularly in the selec- 
tion and supervision of the most suitable securities for 


If you think a copy of “Private Pension Funds” would 
be helpful to you — or to any of your corporate contacts 
— well be happy to mail you one, two, or a dozen. 


Pension Fund Department 16-K 


MERRILL Lyncu, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Offices in 97 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











| coming him 





gave the following description of how 
this form of “warehousing” is handled 
at his institution on a nationwide basis: 

Six month loan. “Under this plan, the 
mortgage originating company—which 
incidentally must be an FHA approved 
mortgagee—applies to us for a line of 
credit specifying the dollar amount it 
will need for a six months period. When 
we are satisfied that the company is 
financially sound, properly staffed, and 
capable of originating and _ servicing 
mortgages, and operating in an area 
satisfactory to us, we will establish such 
a line. At that time we are paid a 1% 
per cent fee. Under the line of credit 
which is set forth in an agreement en- 
tered into between the parties, we agree 
for a period of six months to issue com- 
mitments to lend against specific mort- 
gages which we have approved after 
submission of proper credit reports on 
the purchaser and satisfactory evidence 
as to the type of property. The loan is 
made for a period of six months from 
the date of the loan. 

Very successful, “Under the provisions 
of the agreement and note, the borrower 
must pay the note at maturity. In the 
event it fails to do so, the mortgage be- 


| comes ours and we seek no further re- 
| course against the borrower. These loans 


are currently being made at 95 per 


| cent of the principal amount then owing 


on the mortgage. The rate of interest is 
4 per cent and there is no service charge 
paid to the borrower during the term of 
the loan. We also reserve the right, after 


| we acquire the loan, at any time for any 


or no reason, to cancel the servicing 
contract. This plan was originally de- 
vised to take care of the 60-day waiting 
period before loans become eligible for 
sale to FNMA. The agreement covers 
both FHA Title II and GI loans. The 
plan has been very successful.” 
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New Record in Banking 

The scene below marks a milestone in 
world banking. It shows lumber dealer 
R. W. Dalton (left) becoming the 200,- 
000th stockholder of Bank of America, 
which is said to constitute a new global 
record for widespread bank ownership. 

Congratulating Mr. Dalton and wel- 
into the huge stockholder 
family is A. J. Gock, chairman of the 


| board. 


The average number of shares owned 


200,000th stockholder 
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py the 200,000 stockholders is 120, and 
fled the ownership is so widespread that no 
wc" | individual holds more than 2/10ths of 
‘SIS: | one per cent of the total. 
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. | Time Well Invested th Wy | E ' ll 

ic it 

Then An interesting experiment in practical TOUS ax Xemp OVL 
y is | finance, wherein students at Baldwin- 

and | Wallace College handle all phases of 








how 





cing | managing a class investment fund, was NDER the provisions of the Revenue 
areq first cited in the June 1950 issue of f | f 
such | Burroughs Clearing House. Act of 1951, the tax-exempt status o 
1% Now comes a follow-up report from state and municipal bonds has acquired 


‘edit | Dr. Jacob O. Kamm, director of the 
en- 4 School of Commerce at the Berea, Ohio 
Pee 
-OmM- 


even more investment value for banks 
and other corporations. It allows them 
to obtain the traditional safety and sta- 




















oe bility of these issues and at the same time 
; on equal and even exceed the income from other investments 
yr with higher, but taxable, yields —including governments. 
rom €| For banks paying normal taxes and surtaxes—in the 
_ 52% bracket—a 1.50% tax-free yield now is equivalent toa 
wer 3.13% taxable yield in terms of dollars actually retained by 
| 80 the bank for its own use. For banks with income subject 
a to excess profits taxes, on which the combined rate is 82%, 
pans ; a 1.50% tax-free yield is equal to an 8.33% taxable yield. 
bod i. ide sak Cees. ineiiiedl € We have prepared a detailed comparison chart with 
stis § Cause for congratulations tabulations to help you determine the value of tax exemp- 
i ie ' tion in your income bracket. Send for this tax chart with- 
n of Jinstitution, telling of the remarkable ee ; . 
fter [results recently achieved. out cost or obligation, together with our latest select list 
any Just five years ago the fund was of tax-free bond offerings. 


cing started with $110 contributed by Pro- 
de- | fessor Kamm and his students. At the 





ting Jclose of 1951 the fund had climbed to BANKS AND OTHER CORPORATIONS 
for 9 $3,383.96. The return from dividend in- ail This or Eanals this 
vers J come and realized capital gains in 1951 * 
The ff jumped to 19.80 per cent, an all-time For those subject only to ery yoy 
high since the fund’s inception. NORMAL AND SURTAXES—52% 1.25 2:60 
One of the basic principles of invest- 38 368 
is diversification. The class pursues For those also subject to nye apd 
is throughout every aspect of its fund 1.25 6.94 
management and operation. For example, EXCESS PROFITS TAXES—82% 1.50 8.33 
ie i fi the fund is divided into two broad asset Based upon the Revenne Act of 9958 aa 9.72 
aler #] categories: (1) defensive and (2) aggres- 











200,- sive. The defensive part of the fund is 
rica, fj made up of cash and as of December 31, wf A LS EY, ST U A FR T & Cc O. i NC. 


obal 9/1951, totaled 24.12 percent of the fund. sia dient: aie iia aie aammanals 
ship. §/ The aggressive portion consists of com- . O° SS WALL STREET, HEW YORE S 

















wel- § mon and preferred stocks and at the end I Te Gren Paseo Sreeee 
der § of 1951 totaled 75.88 per cent. The stock- 
the | holdings are in turn further diversified (AR SRS RR RR ER 


among the following industries: 15.47 
vned per cent of the entire fund’s assets in 
chemicals; 1.7 per cent in investment 
companies; 3.12 per cent in publishing; 
20.13 per cent in manufacturing; 16.79 
per cent in merchandising; and 18.67 
per cent in retail drugs. 














Details learned. Since dividends are We are pleased to announce that 
received, proxies voted, stock powers 
executed, shareholders’ meetings attend- MR. BARNARD TOWNSEND 


ed, stock certificates signed, and numer- 
ous other procedures carried out, stu- ° , 
dents understand many of the details is now associated with our firm. 
which come only from actual experience. 
ae Kamm has now written a book, 
“Making Profits in the Stock Market,” 

with analytical forms and tests used by LEHMAN BROTHERS 
the class. The book is just off the press, 
and is available at $2 a copy from book- 
Stores or the World Publishing Company, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 





January 29, 1952 
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When you use The First National Bank of Chicago’s Rapid 
Router Service, your important sendings (checks and other 
items which deserve special attention) get this high-speed 
handling. They are. . . 

Sorted to LOCK BOX R. R. by postal clerks, separate 
. collected from the box at fre- 
quent intervals, night and day, every day . . . delivered im- 


from our regular mail . . 


mediately to special transit personnel who select and put 


Did you know your important sendings 


can be on their way within thirty minutes 


with The First’s Rapid Router Service? 


into operation the fastest means of making presentation... 
micro-filmed and sent on their way, often within 30 min- 
utes of the time we receive them. 

Why not call or write us for further information about 
our accurate and dependable Rapid Router Service? You'll 
find it pays! 

You'll find you’re better equipped to give more service to 
your customers when you take advantage of all the many 
important services offered by The First. In addition to 
Rapid Router Service, these include . . . 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service « Travelers Checks 
Complete Foreign Banking Service ¢ Loan Participation 
Bond Department e Operational Procedure Surveys 
Assistance in Handling New Types of Loans e Wire Transfers 
Safekeeping Service « Bank Remodeling and Modernization 
Public Relations & Advertising ¢ Credit Information 


Correspondent Conferences ¢ Assistance in Special Events 


Epwarp FE. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Harowtp V. Amperc, } ice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


liuco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


® 
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Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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BANKING NEWS 








(See Cover) 
Bank Styling 

Just because the bank has a beautiful, 
new home, says C. E. Buker, president, 
The Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, Miami, 
Florida, does not mean that it has gone 
high hat. The new quarters, he adds, 
are an easy-going place where customers 
can drop in hatless or coatless and feel 
they are in a friendly atmosphere. 

Mr. Buker might well be speaking for 
bankers all over the country that have 
engaged in modernization programs. In 
seeking new beauty and a friendly atmos- 
phere, banks have been setting a pace in 
modern styling that is equalled by few 
lines of business. 

The new Hialeah bank provides drive- 
in service and a paved parking lot, and 
its lobby features a “sit-down” table, 
sofa, chairs, free telephone and adding 


machine service and “lend-lease’”’ um- 
brellas. 

€ 
Structural materials obtained from 


many different lands are embodied in 
the new home of the Alice Bank & Trust 
Co., Alice, Texas. Italian marble and 
African walnut dominate the decor of 
the bank’s lobby, while imported Swedish 
granite is featured on the building’s 
facade. 

The tellers are provided with portable 
money carts that may be rolled into the 
vault when not in use. These modern, 
new offices feature drive-in banking 
facilities, a customer conference room, 
piped music, and year-round air condi- 
tioning. An open-house celebration and 
a special eight-page supplement to the 
local newspaper were used to introduce 
the new bank quarters to the public. 


e 


A similar newspaper supplement was 


Alice Bank & Trust Co., Alice, Texas 











The Hialeah-Miami Springs Bank, Miami, Florida 


The bank’s interior presents a friendly atmosphere 


used by another Texas bank, The Capital 
National Bank in Austin, to announce 
the opening of the bank’s ultra-modern 
new quarters. An enclosed ramp at the 
rear of the red granite building gives 
access to three drive-in windows, in 
addition to two walk-up windows for the 
convenience of pedestrian customers. 
An electric-eye signal device warns 
pedestrians when cars are emerging from 
the bank’s motor ramp. Other facilities 
of the bank include a large safe deposit 
section in the new first-floor vault, a 
comfortable employee’s recreation room, 
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and air-conditioning throughout. 
. 4 


Native Arkansas stone, combined with 
large areas of plate glass, has been 
integrated into a highly modern design 
in the new facade of the First National 
Bank of Magnolia, Arkansas. 


. 


A complete face-lifting swept away 
the old terra-cotta and projection brick- 
work facade of the Russell State Bank, 
Russell, Kansas, producing an_ eye- 


Structural variety and mechanical innovations distinguish today’s new banks 


The Capital National Bank, Austin, Texas 
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First National Bank 








Russell State Bank, Russell, Kansas 











The Athens National Bank, Athens, Pennsylvania 








Rawlins National Bank, Rawlins, Wyoming 











State Planters Bank of Walnut Cove, North Carolina 


A few of many styles in new bank quarters are shown in these facades 


appealing structure faced with natural 
stone. The bank was recently renovated 
throughout, with the addition of new 
fixtures, a new terrazzo floor, and a new 
vault. 


- 
Completely redecorated, The Athens 
National Bank, Athens, Pennsylvania, 


now features a trim facade of new brick 
and sculptured concrete. 


+ 
Sage-green terra-cotta wainscot topped 


with gleaming white concrete are the 
chief elements in the exterior decor of 
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the new Las Vegas branch of the First 
National Bank of Nevada. The windows 
are blue-green corrugated glass set in 
bronze. 

a 


A drive-in window is built into the 
compact new building of the State 
Planters Bank of Walnut Cove, North 
Carolina. In large, aluminum letters the 
bank’s name is written across the front 
of the building. 


a 


Cream-colored terra-cotta and coral 
grey ornamental face brick combine with 


large thermopane windows in the facade 
of the new building recently completed 
by the Rawlins National Bank, Rawlins, 
Wyoming. The windows and_ gias 
entrance are framed in burnished bronze, 
and the bank name, in bronze lettering 
two feet high, is silhouetted from behiné 
with fluorescent lighting. 


+ 

A red ceiling, set with indirect lights, 
is used over the public area in the interio 
of the newly remodeled Fordyce Bank 
& Trust Co., Fordyce, Arkansas. A dro? 
ceiling of neutral colored acoustic plaste!: 
with both direct and indirect fluorescet! 
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Balance Sheet 


December 31, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 1951 


United States Government Bonds. . . « « « « $ 94,712,097.i1 
Other BORGS 6 sw ttt sw ee we ew Se | «6S 
Preferred and Common Stocks .. . . « e « 137,331,389.75 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . = 34,525,001.17 
| h a i e a ll Nn 0 f Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. .  16,775,982.44 
Se Se 6k 6 ee Oe we Set cat aes 6,804,977.76 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected icine - « e 19,562,958.04 


be measured. ont Other Admitted Assets .-. . sev evee 4,154,929.80 


Total Admitted Assets “eee ee @ @ @ $374,933,359.90 
LIABILITIES anp CAPITAL 


ee f hen The H I Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 2. « e« e« « $163,843,315.15 
HIS is the time of year w nen ne ome nsur- ' Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . 2 « « « 33,259,160.83 
I ance Company reports on its operations and | 


Wem: RES: 5 wa) ee ar We ue ee) een 7,500,000.00 




















progress for the previous year. In so doing, as 








, Reserves for Reinsurance . . . 2 © © « « e 1,783,086.36 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the | Dividends Declared ..< cc 6 eee 6 « 3,600,000.00 
company. | SS 6 & ee 6 a & @ Se es 4,596,351.05 

One of our most fundamental assets, however, | Total Liabilities . 2. 2 6 6 6 © © © © $214,581,913.39 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That | Capital Stock . «6 6 6 © 6 6 ee oo « + $ 20,000,000.00 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and | Surplus... + + + 6 ee ee 6 oo © © _140,351,446.51 





Surplus as Wns Peltevieelliedn « «© © « $160,351-44651 
Tetal. 2 st it ee HH ehh! UU] Se eee 





friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 








This asset has a threefold source. In part it NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 

: balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 

springs from the very nature of the business in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
7 Fs " Oy sioners. Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 


Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 





is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home, his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
—— derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 





























the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 

garding the company which provides him protec- a 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 

i . : : Lewis L. CLarKE Percy C. Maperra, Jr. Leroy A. Lincotn 

itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in Benker Peale Chairman of Board, 

i i , : Land Title Bank & Metropolitan Life 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and Cuvee Wehoner Sk ie Insurance Company 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives Tits Cunsented a Eart G. Harrison Tuomas J. Ross 

i . Trust Company Schnader, Harrison, Senior Partner, 
... a warm and human way of doing business on esp aa Segal & Eeuts Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
M4 . . AROLD ° 
the directly personal level; a relationship of President Cuamrion McDowett Davis ane <<a ae 
] | President, Honorary Chairman 
eople with people—people supplyin vi Frepenick B, Apams Atlantic Coast Line of Board, 
peop . peop I I PP ying service to Chairman of Railroad Co. Manufacturers Trust 
people with a need for that service. Executive Committee, Winkie: Meanaiin Company 
T h kl ld — a Line Fics Chala, Janse Reawccen 
o the stockholders who own The Home, no ailroad Co. Pocnlios Destags President, sl 
i , . . ‘ Rosert W. DowLine Bank & Trust Co. of nited States Lines Co. 
asset is of we value. Every premium pay- "President, Wilmington, N.C. cia iah: <iaiiaiaiaed 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit City Investing Co. Rocer W. Basson President, 
| k i a Grorce GuND Chairman of Board, George A. Fuller Co. 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 Prashdunt, Babson’s Reports, Inc. Seseien U. Means 
is ¢ i . , - Cleveland Trust Co. Henry C. Brun Vice President & 
| is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly sei siaaiiai rf 2 a Assistant to the President 
| interest. President, Empire Trust Company LeonarD PETERSON 
. . . bs Chemical Bank & Harsin K. Park Vice President & Controller 
It is the foundation on which The Home builds. Trust Co. ‘ne. Wines i. Benes 
Sincerely Cuarces A. LoucHin "a cueamen — Vice President & Secretary 
? Vice President & of Columbus, Ga. 


J. Epwarp Meyer* 
General Counsel 


rade | Boykin C. Wricut President, 
= | — Ivan Escort Shearman & Sterling Cord Meyer Development 
ind etet Vice President & Wright Company 
awlins, PRESIDENT *Elected January 14, 1952 
eo a 
glass 


bronze, 


ttering 
beh | PROPERTY w THE HOME Ww FIRE + MARINE 
| INSURANCE eg AUTOMOBILE 
aHC2ervece any 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Bank, Sparta, 














Merchants & Farmers Bank of Dumas, Arkansas 


a 














Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., East Hartford, Connecticut 


Compact comfort, for customers and employees, is key to bank interior design 


lights, provides both lighting and sound- 
proofing over the working areas of the 
bank. The red ceiling is complemented 
by dark green walls and buff plastic tile 
flooring. 

. 


Staggered tellers’ windows to insure 
extra customer privacy, and light-colored 


14 


furniture and fixtures to suggest open 
friendliness, are important features in 
the new quarters of the Sparta State 
Bank, Sparta, Michigan. 


” 


Handsome walnut paneling, trimmed 
with dark marble, is the decorator’s 
choice in the remodeled quarters of the 


Merchants & Farmers Bank of Dumas, 
Arkansas. Parallel bands of slimline 
fluorescent fixtures run the entire length 
of the bank’s lobby. 


e 


Easily accessible to customers of the 
bank, the officers’ section in the remodeled 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company; 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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NEW CHANGES DESIGNED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE: 
% Easier to read 

% Quicker reference Attorney (or Counsel) properly identified at each listing 
% More detailed information % Town, Population, County, Federal Reserve District and 


% Officers, Directors, Statement, Correspondents and 


%& Each bank listing distinctly separated by horizontal Map Location all set as heading between horizontal lines 


% Out-of-town branches located with listing of head office 


lines ...No distracting vertical guide rules 
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After two years of intensive study and development, 


practical way......... AT ONE READING. R. L. Polk & Co. 


R. L. Polk & Co. is proud to announce these new fea- ‘recognizes, with thanks, the many customers who have con- 


tures to make your bank reference work easier. The new 


format is designed to give you more information in the most 


if you hace not reserved a copy, place your order, NOW! 


= BOLK'G 
| Bent J) 


R. L. POLK & CO. % 130 4TH AVE., N. 
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Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—not Competition 
Under the direction of officials with 
years of service in this field, assur- 


ing a knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 











Top awards have been garnered by unique bank TV show 
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Columbia, South Carolina, is separated 
from the rest of the lobby only by a light 
railing of the same polished wood finish 
as the low-top tellers’ section. 


+4 


Similarly, a light railing of aluminum 
is all that screens the centrally-located 
officers’ section in the Citizens National 
Bank, Gastonia, North Carolina. This 
bank’s remodeled quarters show an 








ON THE LEVEL 


In our business we are constantly 
piling checks on skids and lifting 
them off to be stitched or cut, and 
then piling them back on skids or 
tables to be lifted off again for other 
operations. Such handling involves a 
lot of bending and stooping and it 
can be very tiring. 


As a part of our “Do It Easier’’ pro- 
gram we switched from skids to 
tables wherever possible, and to make 
it easy on the folks who have to 
push the tables around, we equipped 
all these units with nice large, 
roller - bearing, rubber-tired wheels. 
The trouble with this is that every- 
thing is piled up above table height 
and, while stooping is practically 
eliminated, everything has to be 
lifted higher and that can be just 
as tiring. 


Well, to get back to our headline, 
we are now equipping our plants 
with on-the-level hand trucks which 
remain always at the proper working 
height. As they are loaded the weight 
lowers them, and as the load is re- 
moved they come back up to the 
desired height. This is accomplished 
thru the use of delicately balanced 
spring suspension, custom built for 
the predetermined load factor. 


Of course, by comparison with con- 
ventional mobile units these little 
trucks are very costly, but when their 
depreciation charge-off is measured 
against the fatigue factor the price is 
low. Materials handling is perhaps 
the greatest single cost factor in 
manufacturing, and it certainly is 
under scrutiny in our plants because 
there can be no relaxing of our efforts 
to hold the line on costs. 





E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 








emphasis on open, well-illuminated work 
areas. 


e 


Towering, marble-faced tellers’ coun- 
ters and heavy customers’ writing desks 
were replaced by modern, wood-paneled 
furniture and fixtures in recent remodel- 
ing operations at the Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Company, East Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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Award-Winning TV Show 


For more than a year the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco has 
sponsored an award-winning television 
show called “Science in Action,’ in 
collaboration with the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences of that city. 

This weekly program has attracted 
national attention through its rapid rise 
in popularity, high quality programs 
and unique use of the sponsor’s time. 
On three recent viewers’ popularity polls 
the show was voted the favorite program 
and given the highest popularity rating 
of TV shows originating in San Fran- 
cisco, topping variety shows, musical 
comedy, and dramatic shows. In addi- 
tion, the program has received a special 
award for its educational value from 
the American Association of University 
Women, has won two awards from the 
Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences, and has been cited by many bank- 
ing and advertising groups and associa- 
tions. 

The latest national recognition for the 
show came in the form of an achievement 


award in the field of communications 
from the American Public Relations 
Association. 


Program format. Each program in the 
series discusses some interesting phase 
of scientific investigation, interviewing 
a guest scientist in the field. For example, 
on a recent show dealing with the navi- 
gation of ships at sea, the guest speakers 
were five star Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
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"St. Louis Terminal 
Field Warehousing Was 
the Answer to Our 
Inventory Loan” 


With inventories on a high level, there are more 
opportunities today for sound field warehouse loans. 
Many of your customers are likely to need extra capital. 


You can help them turn inventories into liquid assets. 


For details on how St. Lovis Terminal’s experienced men 


can help you, write, wire or ‘phone the office nearest you. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 





gh May, More Than a Quarter Century of Warehousing Service 
« 
Executive Offices: ST. LOUIS 2, MO., 826 Clark Ave. 

CHICAGO 3, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

First National Bank Bldg. Healey Bidg. West Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

Waldheim Bldg. Sterick Bidg. Lubbock National Bank Bidg. 
“0, — CINCINNATI 2, OHIO DALLAS 1, TEXAS NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Mencs® Carew Tower Construction Bidg. 37 Wall Street 
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Admirals Rogers and Nimitz discuss 
ship navigation with program 
narrator, Tom Groody 


Program features science 
authorities 


Nimitz and Rear Admiral Bertram J. 
Rogers, head of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict at San Francisco. 

“Science in Action” is considered some- 
what unique in the radio and TV enter- 
tainment world because the American 
Trust Company declines to plug directly 
the bank or its various customer services. 
Instead, the bank invites young people 
who are studying for or embarking on 
a career in science to be its special guests 
on the program. The announcer for the 
bank interviews these young students 
drawn from the bank’s service area. 

Since its inception in September, 1950, 
the program has been sponsored exclu- 
sively by the American Trust Company, 
which has banking offices throughout 
Northern California in an area co- 
extensive with the television coverage of 
station KGO-TV. The bank recently re- 
newed the contract to sponsor the public 
service show for the second year. 

Production planning. Commenting 
upon the success of “Science in Action,” 
Dr. Robert C. Miller, director of the 
California Academy of Sciences, said: 
“We found, early in the series, that 
several viewpoints help to build a success- 
ful show. The five men on the produc- 
tion committee who put the program 
together each week share the credit for 
its popularity.” 

This production committee includes 
Benjamin Draper, executive producer of 
the program; Lester B. Johnson, adver- 
tising manager of American Trust Com- 
pany; Russell Baker, of station KGO- 
TV, who directs the program on the air; 
Kenneth D: Jones, account executive of 
McCann-Erickson Advertising Agency, 
and Tom Groody, research scientist of 
the Academy staff, who appears on each 
program as the host narrator, and inter- 
views the various guest scientists. 


5 + 


Bank Advertising in °52 
Thrift and savings are scheduled to 
receive the greatest emphasis in adver- 
tising by the nation’s banks during 1952, 
according to the annual survey of com- 
mercial bank advertising plans con- 
ducted by the Advertising Department 
of the American Bankers Association. 
The survey results show that banks will 
spend an estimated $48-million in adver- 
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tising their services during 1952, com- 
pared with approximately $43-million 
last year. 

The decided emphasis on thrift serv- 
ice advertising reflects bank recognition 
of the growing importance of savings to 
their business and to the economy, par- 
ticularly as an anti-inflation measure. 
Throughout the postwar period when in- 
flation has been an immediate problem, 
thrift advertising has received increased 


advertising space. In 1946, immediately | 
after the war, thrift ranked far down in | 


tenth place in bank advertising plans. 
In 1948, with the effect of inflation being 
felt, thrift ads rose to second place in 
emphasis, where they remained until this 


| year, when they took top importance. 


Budgets swell. The A.B.A. survey of 
commercial bank advertising does not 
include savings banks, which devote a 
large proportion of their advertising to 
the encouragement of thrift. 

Following savings in the advertising 
emphasis they are to receive during 1952 
are regular checking accounts, auto 
loans, personal loans, farm production 
loans, mortgage loans, and banking-by- 
mail, in that order. 

The A.B.A. figures are based on the 
results of a questionnaire sent to all 
commercial banks asking the amount 
each bank planned to spend on advertis- 
ing during the coming year and what 
the ads would emphasize. 

The expenditure figures are broken 
down into six groups, depending on the 
size of the bank’s deposits—under $1- 
million; $1- to $5-million; $5- to $10- 
million; $10- to $25-million; $25- to $75- 
million; and over $75-million. 

The average planned expenditure for 
1952 was higher than last year in all 
groups except the banks under $1-mil- 
lion. The banks with assets of $5- to $10- 
million will increase their ad budgets, on 
the average, by the greatest percentage 
of any of the groups, about 19 per cent 
over last year. 

The survey indicates that during 1952, 
the average bank with deposits under $1- 
million will spend $445 on advertising; 
the average bank with deposits of $1- to 
$5-million will spend $1,165; those from 
$5- to $10-million will spend $3,216; 
those from $10- to $25-million will spend 
$6,747; those with deposits of $25- to 
$75-million will spend $17,435; and the 
average bank with deposits over $75- 
million will spend $71,697. The A.B.A. 
points out that these are average figures 
and that there is a wide variation among 
expenditures of different banks in each 
group. 
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Trust Conference 

A possible change in the investment 
vend and the certain need for increased 
rust department public relations activity 
ere the two focal points that held the 
interest of more than 1,800 delegates 
at the 33rd Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Sponsored by the A. B. A. Trust 
Division, the conference was held Febru- 
ary 4-6 in The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

The double-barrelled theme for the 
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WHEN PASADENA STARTED 
“THE ROSE BOWL GAME. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1902, Stanford met 
Michigan in Pasadena’s Tournament Park—in 
the first ““ Rose Bowl Game.” Eight thousand 
spectators filled the stands, ringed the side- 
lines, watched from flower- decked carriages. 
That year, we were already acting as 
Correspondent for other banks. The 
number served was modest; the demand 
was not great. 


THIS YEAR, New Year’s Day, 1952, Stanford 
met Illinois in the Rose Bowl—in the 37th 
game of this famous series. Over 100,000 
spectators were there...and, for the first time 
in history, millions from Pacific to Atlantic 
watched on television. 
And, this year, Security-First National 
is a Bank of 138 Offices and Branches, 
serving California from mid-state to 
Mexico... providing complete, compe- 
tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 
We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
Coast Correspondent. Write: Banks and 
Bankers Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 12 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 
L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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conference was hit in the opening ad- 
dress by Joseph W. White, president of 
the Trust Division and vice-president, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
In a speech that cited the opinions of 
leading trust experts on the use of com- 


mon stocks, Mr. White reported the 
rapid increase of pension trusts and 
urged that expected pensions must not 
be reduced as a result of poor invest- 
ments. Equally important, said Mr. 
White, “The efforts to maintain good 
public relations must be continuous. One 
lapse, one unfortunate mistake along 
public relations lines may undo the 
painstaking work of years in building 
good will.” 

Trust tips. The value and method of 
trust operations along public relations 
lines were underscored by a series of 
convention addresses on the steps that 
the trust department should take to 


keep its customers, its president, its 
directors, and its stockholders informed 
on the services and progress of the com- 
pany. A simple trust accounting state- 
ment adopted by The First National 
Bank of Chicago was outlined by Thomas 
H. Beacom, vice-president of that bank, 
as an effective forward step in better 
customer understanding of trust opera- 
tions. The simplified statement elimi- 
nates confusing security values and 
arbitrary no par valuations and uses a 
listing of holdings and a written report 
of activity during the period covered 
by the statement. 

In a speech that emphasized that the 
bank president should be well informed 
on trust department activities, Walter 
Kennedy, president, First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Alabama, suggested the 
use of a trust investment committee 
under Regulation F, with the bank presi- 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





19 of America’s 25 Largest 
Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 





The National Qh, wien t Bank 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 


* Based on Sales Reported by Meody’s Manual. 
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dent a regular member. The bank presi- 
dent should receive a monthly trust 
profit and loss statement, should be 
familiar with trust fees, and should keep 
posted on the department’s business 
development program. 

Directors and stockholders. Believing 
that directors feel a greater responsi- 
bility than is generally realized, R. M. 
Alton, vice-president and trust officer, 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, urged that the board 
be furnished with all necessary informa- 
tion to fit them for their responsibility 
over the acceptance of new trust busi- 
ness, trust policies, investment of funds, 
and review of trust committee actions. 
At least annually, a committee of direc- 
tors should audit the trust department, 
review the examiner’s report, and then 
tell the board whether the required re- 
view of assets has been made and 
whether trust funds have been held 
overly long before investment or distri- 
bution. 

In a speech on what the trust depart- 
ment should tell stockholders, Swayne 
P. Goodenough, vice-president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York, suggested that stockholders 
are prime prospects for trust services. 
A careful analysis of stockholders and 
a follow-up of their special needs will 
prove profitable for most trust depart- 
ments. , 

Trust costs. Citing the low margin of 
profit in many banks, Harry M. Bradt, 
vice-president and senior trust officer, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, said 
that some trust departments fail to con- 
sider all expenses, and some banks cover 
up trust department losses by profitable 
commercial activities. “An efficient and 
profitable trust department is a_ neces- 
sity; but a losing one is a luxury, which 
few banks can afford indefinitely.’’ Since 
a greater volume of business is not the 
whole answer to increased profits, only 


| further reduction in operating costs or 


an increase in charges, or both, will keep 
the trust department on a paying basis. 
In many instances, charges have re- 














ESTABLISHED 1850 


~OHUyNeS 


Since the Turn of the Century... 






... one of the most phenomenal records 
of progress is that achieved by the automo- 
bile industry. 


Our record of writing physical damage 
insurance for financial institutions is equally 
outstanding. We invite your inquiries as to 
how we can serve the needs of your institution. 


Jascrana Company 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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dreen pastures on BOTH sides 


mai little rivalry—and a vast store of oppor- 


Many leading U. S. Banks 

direct their customers to 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
when they need a Canadian 
banking connection. They can 
rely on us to give the 
constructive, efficient banking 
service and valuable economic 
information American 
businessmen appreciate. 


March, 1952 


tunity in commerce between these North Ameri- 
can neighbors. That is why Americans have invested 
in Canada more than one-third of all U.S. private 
capital invested abroad. Canadians in turn have 


invested substantially in American enterprise. 


Last year the two-way flow of trade between 
Canada and the United States totalled more than 
$5 billion. Canada now ranks among the first six 
nations in industrial output. Today Canadian fac- 
tories are producing more income than the farms, 


forests, mines and fisheries combined. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 
Over 600 Branches Throughout Canada 
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Vhenking of Canada? 


Think of IMPERIAL BANK 
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When it’s a question of trade with Canada, Imperial Bank is in the best 
position to help you. With branches from coast to coast, we keep our 
finger on the pulse of Canadian business. For information, write or 
wire H. D. Scott, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


YOURS FOR SERVICE 


IMPERIAL BAN K 


OF CANADA 





LENDARS 


for 
Counters 
and 
Safe Deposit 
Booths 


With 
ene KERR 

: —— Pen Holders 
No. CK-2a Illustrated 





This superb, modern-styled Counter Calendar with hinged tops perks 
up the appearance of any counter or booth! Contains lifetime Bakelite 
enameled and engraved inserts for days, months and dates. Furnished 
with genuine Kerr Fountain Pen sets which assure long wear. 

Your choice of Single or Double-Faced for one or both sides of writing 
counter, 


Base Measurements: 22"' x 6''—Height: 234"' (including 5/16" thick base) 


No. CKD-2....$76.00 (Double Face—with 4 Pens) 


No. CK-2a....$45.75 (Single Face—with 2 Pens) 
(If desired in chrome, add $2.00 to each of the above prices.) 


Write for details of other all-metal PERPETUAL CALENDARS 
—with and without Pen Sets—for COUNTER and WALL use. 





Replace your worn 
Celluloid or Cardboard 
Inserts with new 
NON-WEARING 
BAKELITE ENGRAVED 
LETTERS AND 
NUMERALS 


For Prices 
Send Us Samples of 
Sizes You Use 
Address Dept. B 











Order Now—Limited Supply of Metals available! 





Headquarters for NAME PLATES @ HOLIDAY TABLETS @ SPECIAL PLAQUES 


BANK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1930 





3 PARK PLACE e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * co 7-3590 
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mained unchanged in the face of steadily 
rising costs, while elsewhere service 
charge increases have been inadequate. 
Mr. Bradt suggested a review of present 
trust accounts and an upward revision 
of rates where indicated. A charge based 
on account costs plus a reasonable profit 
is the best idea; uniform fee schedules 
have become outdated. Banks should not 
apologize for trust charges, but should 
set a price on trust service commensu- 
rate with its value. 

Earnings picture. The outlook for 
1952, as regards net profits of corpora- 
tions, is not particularly bright, Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, professor of finance at 
New York University, predicted in his 
speech before the conference. Emphasiz- 
ing that problems have never been so 
complex as at present, Dr. Nadler 
pointed out that “the prime concern of 
a trust company is to preserve principal 
and to earn a going rate of income.” 
Dr. Nadler foresees the continuance of 
inflationary forces, but with less impetus 
than a year ago. The year ahead should 
witness an increased volume of business 
with lower net profits after taxes, smaller 
dividends than in ’50 and ’51. Both de- 
fense spending and corporate capital 
expenditures should reach their peak at 
year-end or some time in 1952. Said Dr. 
Nadler, “the pent-up demand for housing 
and durable goods will not be as great 
as after World War II.” 

Decreased defense expenditures will 
show up through a decline in business 
activity, the disappearance of a sellers’ 
markets in all lines, and much lower cor- 
porate net earnings to be followed by a 
moderate decline in demand for capital 
and credit. At that time, continued Dr. 
Nadler, the Federal Reserve Board “‘may 
endeavor to stimulate business by low 
rates and easy money market condi- 
tions,” which in turn will affect stock 
prices and lead to high bond prices. Tim- 
ing is extremely important, but difficult 
to determine, and the picture may be in- 
fluenced by the forthcoming presidential 
election. : 

“Tt follows that sometime during 1952 
or 1953, depending on the speed and 
magnitude of the defense program, a 
change in the investment policies of 
trust companies may take place. This 
would mean that greater emphasis would 
be placed again on bonds, and a relative- 
ly smaller proportion of the portfolio 
would consist of equities.’’ 

Thus, Dr. Nadler suggests the “‘adop- 


| tion of a more cautious policy in the 


| 





investment of trust funds.’? The time 
and the extent of a shift from stocks 
to bonds will depend on general condi- 
tions and an analysis of the ‘position 
of the individual beneficiary of a trust.” 
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Prepared Speeches 

A new service, designed to aid bankers 
who are frequently invited to address 
local civic, service, and farm groups, is 
now offered by The Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The service consists of a series 
of kits, each containing material on 4 
different speech topic. All kits in the 
series contain a prepared speech on 4 
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pertinent bank subject, suggestions for 
using the material, a reference list on 
the subject, and a recommended news 
release. Supplementary printed material, 
such as pamphlets and booklets, are 
included in some of the kits. 

Thus far, ten different kits have been 
prepared, with others in the works. Of 
the ten now available, four are on gen- 
eral financial subjects, and six are on 
subjects of particular interest to farm 
groups, either adults or young people. 
The general topic speeches are designed 
for use before groups of high school 
or college students as well as adults. 
Delivery time for each speech is about 
thirty minutes. Speeches now in prepara- 
tion will cover trust service, credit, 
savings, bank history, and banking as a 
career. 

Personalized talks. The manuscripts in 
the kits are not intended simply to be 
read by the banker making the speech. 
Instead, they are planned as a base from 
which he can prepare his own personal- 
ized talk. In the suggestions for using 
the manuscripts, the A.B.A. says: “Your 
talk should be in your own style and 
should reflect your personality. Revise 
this prepared speech and make it your 
own. Add facts about your bank, your 
town, your county. Use names, figures, 
dates. Inject examples and anecdotes 
bringing in local facts. Nothing is more 
interesting to an audience than specific, 
local information.” 


The kits can be obtained for fifty 
cents each from the Public Relations 


Council, American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, New 
York. 
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Ready for Raids 

One of the most comprehensive air 
raid precaution programs yet devised 
by any bank is that of The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City. In a re- 
cent test of this program at the bank’s 
main office building, over 1600 people 
were in designated shelters within six 
minutes after the first sounding of the 
air raid alert. 

In case of a raid, the headquarters of 
this large bank shifts to a small room in 
the sub-basement of the main office 
building. In the central control room are 
a control board, floor plans, emergency 
lights, telephones, controls for the alarm 
system, and the control unit of a public 
address system that furnishes two-way 
communication with the ten designated 
shelter areas. During an emergency, the 
control room will be manned by a control 
director, an engineering deputy, medical 
deputy, and a control board checker. 
Two messengers would be stationed just 
outside the room. 

Complete equipment. An _ auxiliary 
pewer system has been installed to 
provide lighting in shelter areas and 
electricity for the inter-communication 
network in the event of failure of the 
regular power supply. 

Reports from shelter areas and indica- 
tions of fire, injuries, or other damage 
are marked on the main control board 
by means of varicolored tags. Other tags 
Piaced on the board will chart the dis- 
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Emergency equipment at The Bowery Savings Bank 


patch and location of fire squads, rescue 
squads, doctors, nurses, and other help. 

Near the main control room is located 
a large and complete selection of fire- 
fighting and rescue and repair equip- 
ment. Each of the shelters is equipped 
with a first-aid kit. 

Program manual. The details of the 
program are contained in a comprehen- 
sive manual of air raid protection pro- 
cedures prepared by the Bowery’s 
Emergency Protection Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Harris A. Dunn, vice 
chairman of the bank’s board. The 
manual covers the activities of employees 
before, during, and after an air raid 
emergency. It opens with the statement, 
“Protection of human life in the event 
of an emergency rightfully deserves first 
consideration in this manual; therefore, 
this opening part is devoted to an outline 
of the bank’s air raid protection program 
which is based on recommendations made 
by the Office of Civil Defense.’”’ Follow- 
ing the section devoted to emergency 
organization, duties of air raid protec- 
tion personnel, location of shelter areas, 
etc., are sections detailing the procedure 
to be followed by tellers and other bank- 
ing floor personnel. 

As a long-range precaution, the bank 
has made provision for the microfilming 
and safe storage of all vital records. 
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Instalment Credit 


The complex problems and situations 
that threaten to harass the consumer 
instalment credit business during 1952 
will receive careful attention and dis- 
cussion at the National Instalment 
Credit Conference sponsored by the 
Consumer Credit Committee of the 








Control room directs raid workers 


American Bankers Association. The Con- 
ference will be held March 24-26 at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, according to 
Paul M. Welch, vice-president of The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit Committee. 

“Every instalment credit operator 
should take part in this year’s Confel- 
ence,” states Mr. Welch. “From the dis 
cussions and from personal contacts 
with other bankers in this field, many 
valuable new ideas will make time spent 
at the Conference a good investment. 
This is one of the most important meet 
ings devoted exclusively to instalment 
credit that will be held this year.”’ 

The program for the Conference, 
which is expected to bring more thal 
1,000 bankers together in Chicago for 
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253 ae Sneak theft from the San Jose Bank, 


- San Jose, California, August, 1885 


It was lunch hour. The cashier and bookkeeper were 
alone in the quiet outer office. Two strangers lounged 
at opposite entrances of the bank and a third came in 
to ask for a draft on a Swiss bank. 

As this customer slowly counted out $65 in small 
change that never seemed to tally, a figure climbed 
through an open back window and crept on all fours 
across the floor. Harry ‘“The Sneak” Schindler was an 
expert at this. Cat-like he reached the cashier’s table 
where three trays, each containing five hundred evenly 
stacked $20 gold pieces, were neatly arranged. 

Noiselessly he lifted one and eased it into a green 
baize bag, sliding a dummy tray of gilded wooden 
“Double Eagles” into its place. Then, as he began his 
phantom retreat, the bank’s president entered. 

The two lookouts, however, quickly engaged the 
official in conversation, enabling Schindler to escape 
unseen. Almost immediately, the “stall” got the cor- 





how counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. 
Available without cost for showing to your employees. 
For full information on bookings through your regional 
Atna office, write: Public Education Department H-1. 
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SCHINDLER BAGS THE SWAG 


rect count and concluded his business. An hour later 

the ruse was discovered but, although later crimes were 

to trip them up, Schindler and his companion reached 

San Francisco safely and split up their $10,000 gold loot. 
* 


* * 


Skillful or crude ... the approaches are basic. Through 
deception, stealth and force bank robbers constantly find 
new ways to effect their ends. Today as yesterday, the 
only truly sound protection is a well-planned insurance 
program. 

The 4:tna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis is 
expertly designed to keep your insurance coverage exactly 
tailored to your bank’s special requirements ... and to 
provide well-rounded protection against embezzlement, 
liability, fire and other hazards as well as against robbery. 
Your local A£tna representative will be glad to explain 
this tested method that has helped many banks improve 
their protection substantially, 


“The Secret Service Story” — a dramatic new film on ZETNA CaAsuALTY AND SuRETY Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 


Soe 
Zima Life Insurance Company (Gh hy Automobile Insurance Company 
Aitma Casualty and Surety Company NOR Standard Fire 1 Cc 
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Protection and modern style unite in revamped safe 


three days, will feature addresses from 
leaders and authorities in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, and government, as 
well as audience participation sessions 
at which delegates will have a chance to 
present their particular problems and 
discuss their experiences in the credit 
field. 
. + * 


Safety in Style 

Ultra-modern refinements in safe de- 
posit operation are embodied in the new- 
ly renovated quarters of the Safe De- 
posit Company of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. The vault area, for- 
merly protected by a heavy iron grill- 











work, is now screened by a wall of three- 
inch bulletproof ‘glass. New coupon 
rooms, for the convenience of the users 
of the vault’s 16,543 boxes, are lined 
with attractive plastic that will not scuff 
or mar. The booths are equipped with 
glass top counters and a service rack 
holding deposit slips, envelopes and other 
stationery and supplies. A signal system, 
consisting of lights connected to each 
door, tells vault attendants when a cou- 
pon room is occupied, when the customer 
desires service, and when he closes the 
door as he leaves. Conference rooms are 
available for larger groups. 

A comfortable lounge and waiting 
room, furnished in modern decor, is 
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| convention committee feel 





deposit facilities 


provided for customer use. The floors 
of the entire area are covered in sea- 
blue carpeting, blending with the natural 
walnut furniture and the grey walls. 


* e e 


Convention Plan 

A fresh approach to an annual prob- 
lem, the preparation of an association’s 
convention agenda, was recently taken 
by the 1952 Convention Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
According to John Kinneman, Jr., com- 
mittee chairman and vice-president of 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, a comprehensive, five- 
section Confidential Questionaire has 
been distributed to all P.B.A. member 
banks. The compiled results of this sur- 
vey will be used to form the basis for 
down-to-earth practical addresses at the 
Association’s next annual convention, 
to be held June 2-4 at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

Organized comparison. A letter from 
the P.B.A. president, Robert C. Downie, 
accompanied each questionnaire, explain- 
ing the reasons for its distribution. This 
letter said: “The members of the P.B.A. 
this conven- 
tion should afford an opportunity for you 


| and the members of your board to hear 





and see an organized comparison of the 
policies and practices being followed by 
other banks of your size. 

“The convention committee wants the 
speakers to talk about our problems from 
the facts gathered from our banks.” 

The detailed questionnaire was divided 
into five major sections: audit control 
of bank operations, personnel, public 
relations, investments and how you make 
money in the banking business, and the 
trust department. Each section was 
broken down into related subtopics which 
will be thoroughly treated by experienced 
speakers and leaders at the convention. 


e * ° 


Corporate Name Change 


Changepoint, Inc., is the new corporate 
name of the W. K. Kerr Pen Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Changepoint, Inc. con- 
tinues to manufacture the complete line 
of Changepoint Fountain Pens and Per: 
petual Calendars. 
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Mr. Riedeman (left) talks “taxes” with President R. D. Mathias and Mark S. Willing 


UNCLE 


SAM IS COLLECTING 


HIS LOANS 





PANES AMD BANK CREDIT 


A keen analysis of some implications for banks and business 
of accelerated corporate tax liability under the Mills Plan 


LWAYS in an inflationary period, 
A bank credit is widely discussed, 
and in recent years, varying de- 
grees of regulation have been imposed 
to curtail or arrest sharp expansion in 
loans that are presumed to feed the 
inflation fire. Since Korea, this ex- 
pansion of credit has had unremitting 
attention, and after leveling off at 
around fifty billion from the end of 
1948 through June 30, 1950, there has 
been an almost uninterrupted increase 
in bank loans. 

Corporate treasurers, commercial 
bankers, investment bankers, insur- 
ance lenders and counselors—all con- 
stantly study the interim and fiscal 


Mr. Riedeman’s views on the tax impact 
iave already attracted wide interest, as a 
result of a somewhat more technical paper 
lelivered before the Chicago Chapter of 
Robert Morris Associates, and later repro- 
{uced in the Bulletin of the Robert Morris 
{ssociates. 
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By 
H. T. RIEDEMAN* 


Vice-President, Chicago National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


reports of businesses. From these re- 
ports and other trade statistics obser- 
vations are made or _ impressions 
formed that underlie the basis for our 
day to day decisions. Availability, 
timing, and relating like things to like 
are variables in our information that 
make it difficult to assess accurately 
the true meaning of financial develop- 
ments as they pass in review. 

In our bank for instance, we have 
thought we observed what were strong 
contrasts in the financial condition of 
our business customers. Some clients 
seemed abundantly liquid, while others 
were using great amounts of credit 
from many sources. While the latter 


group was seemingly top-heavy, the 





turnover of receivables and inventory, 
the profit margins and the projection 
of operations (by budgets) into the 
future pretty well supported the debt 
structure in theory. At first glance it 
appeared that the often termed “war 
babies” were the least conscious of 
their debt management problems, but 
there were entirely too many excep- 
tions to that generalization. 
Accordingly, we turned to two ma- 
jor sources of financial information on 
industries and experimented with some 
other sources that were helpful. One 
of the two best sources, of course, is 
the Quarterly Industrial Financial Re- 
port Series, issued quarterly (and 
jointly) since 1947 by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. These 
data consist of balance sheets and 
skeleton profit and loss statements of 
corporations covering about twenty 
major industries and composites, by 
size groupings, on the over all. Popu- 
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larly known as QIFRS, these data are 
gathered from over six thousand cor- 
porations on a scientific selection basis 
and then blown up to achieve a “uni- 
verse” proportion by weighting each 
grouping consistent with census in- 
formation. The second group of fi- 
nancial statements also involves about 
six thousand businesses, reports on 
which have been gathered by Robert 
Morris Associates, the national asso- 
ciation of bank credit men, from its 
membership. Over three hundred 
banks confidentially submit actual 
statements on over one hundred lines 
of business, including partnerships 
and sole proprietorships, as well as 
corporations. Many bankers have used 
RMA Statement Studies for over 
thirty years. Experience has shown 





that while literal interpretations of 
such data should be avoided, we should 
respect strong indications. In any 
event, information of this kind is much 
more reliable for us to use in forming 
our judgments, than permitting im- 
pressions to develop from statistically 
isolated experiences. 

For instance, QIFRS shows two very 
pronounced indications that corporate 
liquidity is falling. On March 31, 
1947, all corporations had cash and 
government securities (on hand) equal 
to 87° of total current liabilities. 
From that rather favorable level, the 
liquidity increased to 107% by early 
1950 to an almost unprecedented high. 
It has been skidding ever since, and 
was down to 72% on September 30 
last. Amongst the very small compa- 


Mr. Riedeman’s studies, on these pages, emphasize the effect of the tax 
speed-up, including the need for tax reserves and bank credit 





Source: 
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GROWING PROPORTION OF CORPORATE TAX LIABILITY 


The figures below, composite totals of more than 6,000 manufacturing corpora- 
tions, show the relationship between uncollected taxes and the other balance 
sheet items for the past five years 


Quarterly Industrial Finincial Report Series 


12-31-48 12-31-49 12-31-50 9-30-51 
$ 10,969 $ 11,741 $ 12,364 $ 13,031 
7,077 9,293 12, "233 12,438 
12,909 11,990 16,964 18,922 
29,722 26,425 31,219 37,333 
1,302 1,169 1,427 1,851 

$ 61,978 $ 60,618 $ 5 74, 208° $ 83,575 
$ 38,894 $ 41,091 $ « 765 $ 47,532 
7,593, 8,025 8,306 __ 9,116 
$108,465 $109,734 $126,278 = $140,223 | 
$ 2,957 $ 2,233 $ 3,176 $ 4,717 
8,054 7,145 9,934 10,369 
4,325 4,105 4,950 5,746 
7.654 | 6,190 — 11,174 14,360_ 

$ 22,990 $ 19,673 $ 29,234 $ 35,192 
$ 3,147 $ 2,111 $ 1,782 $ 2,360 
_ 7,879 9,145 9,404 10,668 _ 
$ 34,016 $ 30,929 $ 40,420 $ 48,220 
2,771 2,587 2,401 2,563 
34,467 35,969 37,254 38,741 

_ 37,210 40,248 «= 46,204 50,699 
_ 74,448 __ 78,804 __ 85,859 92,003 
108,464 109,733 126,279 "140, 223 
$ 38,988 $ 40,945 $ 44,974 $ 48, 382. 
165,632 154,861 181,881 157,870* 
18,405 14,437 23,218 19,924 
6,861 9,021 10,353 11,170 
11,544 5,416 12,865 8,754 
4,346 4,510 5,650 3,613 
—930 —1,085 —961 — 837 

? 3,601 3,909 3,222 








Source: Statement studies, 


Total 


No reserve* 
Under 50% 
Over 50% 


Sub-Total 


Reserve, but no tax liability 
No reserve, no tax liability 


Total 


reserved. 
reserved...... 





MOST COMPANIES LACK STATED TAX RESERVES 


Question: What interim financing problems will many of these companies face 
under the Mills Plan calling for a tax speed-up? 
Robert Morris 


En Sea ee Re ee eee 


Companies having tax liabilities................................ 





Manufacturers Wholesalers Retailers Rhy 
ae gee) 1,337 5,356 
cove 24289 ‘1,028 = 865. ‘e182 
902 714 3,509 

57 66 329 ( Total 

69 8B 344) 673 
2,289 1,028 865 4,182 
—s 38 17 36 91 
sa 291 436 1,083 
2.683 1 336 1, 337 5, 356 


*Means no specific cash or security appears to have. been set aside to cover the admitted 
liability in the form of a beok reserve for taxes 
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nies the high was 81% on March 31, 
1947, and the low was 48% on June 


30, 1951. The middle sized concerns 
have dropped to 54%, but this group 
is falling the fastest. More important, 
however, is the isolation of a few of 
those industries affected the most (a!l 
are manufacturers) : 


From To 
Food 85% 50° 
Tobacco 66 21 
Textile Mill Products 106 47 
Apparel 75 25 
Furniture 92 51 
Rubber 119 63 
Leather 89 36 
Fabricated Metals 121 71 
Metal Machinery 109 55 


Many of the highs were late 1949 and 
early 1950, which was after the com- 
modity correction period of 1948-49, 
and practically all the lows were at 
June 30, 1951. 

On March 31, 1947, we find Federal 
Income Taxes due and accrued to be 
approximately two times short term 
bank loans and, for further perspec- 
tive, trade payables were two and one- 
half times the bank loans. By Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, those uncollected 
taxes were three times short term 
bank loans, and the amount due the 
trade was still about two and one-half 
times bank loans. (See table at left, 
“Growing Proportion of Corporate Tax 
Liability,” for year by year detail.) 

We need not be reminded that a 
bank loan is negotiated and that ma- 
turities are frequently extended when 
reasonable. A tax liability, on the con- 
trary, has a statutory due date and 
when not paid it is subject to prior 
and specific lien. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the high proportion of tax liability, 
the over-all corporate liquidity looked 
good; much better, in fact, than our 
day to day customer statements. 

Some of this confusion has been 
cleared up by RMA which ran off 5,356 
actual statements as of the year ap- 
proximately ending December 31, 
1950. The tabulation is shown in the 
table, ‘““Most Companies Lack Stated 
Tax Reserves,” on this page. 

This all adds up to the fact that over 
90% of manufacturers appear to be 
using tax dollars in the regular pur- 
suits of business and treat such funds 
as though they were constant (or re- 
volving) in their source. However, in 
the Fall of 1950, the final passage of 
the Mills Plan provided a means of 
collecting these taxes more quickly. 
Covering a five year period, the “speed- 
up” requires payments in siz a 
of 60% in 1951, 70% in 1952, 80% i 
1953, 90% in 1954 and 100% in 1985. 
No longer can a corporation accrue 
during a quarter, the approximate 
amount it has to pay at the end of the 
quarter. Taking all manufacturers, as 
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h 31, shown by QIFRS, we can illustrate the 
h 31, | sect by the table, “Projected Bifect ___TAX LIABILITY COMPARED WITH LOAN LIABILITY 
tie of Tax Speed-Up Under Mills Plan,” This statistical sampling from a Poor's manual emphasizes how tax obligations 
: 3 : overshadow bank debt in balance sheet 
roup | ©” this page. Bs ; First Second 
tant While the Treasury will increase its Forty Company, Py — 
; f ° . . n siutions Oo oliars 
w of | ¢ash receipts (each year until 1955) BALANCE SHEET Total Average Total — Average 
; (all in the last half of its fiscal year ended I sncoscinesecenveseviesvereerisecnonninmnensninaninosatealantoiactnte $112 $ 2.8 $ 96 $ 2.4 
- i . ° : RE EEL TE ERS Bi ceatatine cess deere: ~ 2 9 24 6 
June 30, and thus improve its cash aw Gee bee... a. ST 346 8.6 296 7.4 
deficit position, business men and Sn ae eee 493 12.3 416 10.4 
To bankers are given a very considerable Bank Loans + oe eel 3 26 6 
, , 4 ine , . " ONSCRE TARUS...........-...:0.-...-- Settiegectocce 2.3 58 1.4 
50% burden in finding a new source of cor Other Current Liabilities. 2:5 73 19 
21 porate funds for the first six months. EP ~ — —e 
a Total Current Liabilities >.1 157 3.9 
AT Actually, the government reduces its Worki ‘ a: — 
large lien creditor position in the first go ge nl laa atl aaa _— 22 22 
25 half ifort nay seer oat ON Tne LET ORT OMEN enor SECT $777 $19.4 $676 $16.9 
51 alt year only to regain its stature as UNRESERVED TAX LIABILITY* ce $ 59 $ 1.4 $ 34 $ .9 
63 the most important creditor, at the end Ratios 
7 of 7 % Bank Loans to Current Liabilities........... Poaceae ne crn eee 5.3% 15.4% 
36 f the full year. % Bank Loans to Working Funds. 0000 = 22 6.2 
71 4 an oans to Total Assets — 1.4 3.8 
: os . 7o Taxes due to Current Liabilities.. 45.4 36.9 
55 HE Mills Plan thus accomplishes % Taxes due to Working Funds..................... a : 19.1 13.9 
two things. It (1) reduces the % Taxes due to Total Assets............... en ee ee 12.2 _8.6 
ar a Cash and Governments to Current Liabilities..........0............ ae 71.4 76.5 
) and cash deficit in its fiscal operations, and % Banks Loans to Taxes....................... Dn a ON Lo 11.8 44.8 
ee . *Means no specific cash or security appears to have been set aside to cover the admitted liability 
com- (2) ser iously unbalances the flow of in the form of a book reserve for taxes. 


8-49, | corporate working funds. The impor- 
re at | tance of the latter is readily seen when 











































































































comparing $4.7 billion short term bank BANK DEBT IS SMALL PART OF TOTAL WORKING FUNDS 
deral loans September 30th last, with a po- Question: In view of this, how much effect will bank credit control measures have 
to be | tential deficit in working funds of on corporate management decisions? 
term $3.5 billion in each of the first two Source: Quarterly Industrial Financial Report Series 
‘spec- quarters of 1955. (In Billions) Profit 
| one- If RMA figures showing nine out of Quarter Working Salesto$1 Before After 
. or 3 . . ende *unds Sales of W.F. Tax axes axes 
Sep- | ten corporations use tax money for 3-31-47 $54.7 $35.4 $1.51 $4.4 $1.7 $2.7 
ected carrying receivables or inventory (or 3-31-51 77.8 53.1 1.46 7.2 3.9 3.8 
“ya . ‘ : 9-30-51 3.6 51.1 1.64 5.9 3.5 ; 
term building plants in some extreme in Note: From turnover standpoint, receivables average 30 days and inventory 60 days—both 
e the stances) are correct, then we have figured on “net” sales. 
s-half | Something to worry about. In fact, worming Aetets: sae 
deft, | the Chicago National Bank is strongly Working Capital. (65.0%) 46.4 or $0.87 (59.6%) 
reine ing asi "1- Short Term Bank Debt ( 4.5%) 33 * 07 ( 4.8%) 
e Tax he ys the setting aside of tax —* Federal Taxes............----..00:+- Sa“ (10.40) 122“ 193 (15.7%) 
tail.) als in cash, Certificates of Deposit, or Accounts Payable.....0....-0.....cccccscceeeeeeeen BS 19 (12.3%) 9.9 “ 19 (13.0%) 
. . . > c “ 9 oa 5 ‘ C % 
a. i tax notes. In some cases it requires All Other Current Debts.................................. 0 _ 12 (7.8%) 5.4 10 (6.9%) 
' major financial planning and our Current Liabilities ........000000000000..... 5 ir 54 (35.0%) 31.4 * 59 (40.4%) 
ma- ae. —— CRE : —— n° ee ny oe ieee 
‘hen minimum recommendation is to set Teal Working Punds:.....:........06c0c. 54, $1.54 (100.0%) 77.8 $1.46 (100.0%) 
>con- | aside 50% of accruals this year, 60% Short Term Bank Debt to Total Assets... 2.92% 2.98% 
» and in 1958, and 10% additional each year Assuming short term debt controls trading, although only 35% of trading assets in 1947 and 
“ an til this busi 13 hazard is contained 40% in 1951, we find the relative influence— 
aoe OS ee ern ee ee SEED, 12.4% (Note Decrease) 
spite In many cases management’s need for Taxes Gpasenen LIEN i 80.2 38.9 
vility, | Cash or of its reluctance to not employ a... 173 | 
poked this “hot” money overcomes the psy- 100.0% 100.0% 
1 our chological sense of well being that 
comes from the elimination of taxes 
been accrued from working funds. PROJECTED EFFECT OF TAX SPEED-UP UNDER MILLS PLAN 
5,356 7 To wag st s another wntiniaens of One implication: By 1955, a potential increase of billions in short-term bank debt, 
Yr ap- data we too! the first forty companies to meet first-half tax payments. 
- Sh appearing in one of Poor’s manuals, Based on $23.2 Billion Earnings Before Taxes Each Year 
n the eliminating only one very large com- Bre-Fercess ; ? 
‘ r - j Profits Tax “ear "ear “ear 7ear ear 
‘tated pany and ey ee ae — im Period 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
a a a oS a Taxes due Dec. 31st $8,823 $11,174 $13,931 $13,931 $13,931 $13,931 
t over commercial activity. No exclusion was ‘8 Guwiee ie 
ms rs retailers. . —Paid 2,206 3,352 4,876 5,572 6,269 6,966 
to be nade of wholesalers and retailers. Our ai sn ao bys = = as Sass 
- pur- findings were so interesting, we took --.iilaaieaias —- — 558 —1,393 —2.089 —2,786 — 3,483 
funds forty more on the same basis. A di- Taxes due March 31st _ 8,823 10,616 12,538 11,842 11,145 10,448 
or re- gest of our data is shown in the table, 2nd Quarter cael lie 
; “me sahili . Vi —Paid 2,206 3,352 4,876 5,572 268 ; 
er, in Tax Liability Compared With Loan —Accrued 2,206 2,794 3,483 3,483 3,483 3,483 
ge of Liability,” on this page. —Difference —o— —558 —1,393 —2,089 —2,786 —3,483 
ne of It seems to us that the foregoing Taxes due June 30th 8,823 10,058 11,145 9,753 8,359 6,965 
a ¥) a . . 3rd Quarter 
ickly. material pretty well documents and _ Paid 2,206 9.934 2,090 1,394 697 - S 
speed- supports our daily observations that —Accrued 2,206 2,794 3,483 __ 3,483 __ 8,483 __ 3,483 
onths many concerns are vulnerable in the —Difference —0— +558 +1,393 +2,089 +2,786 +3,483 
ae tax bs Taxes due Sept. 30th 8,823 10,616 12,538 11,842 11,145 10,448 
of in {1x speed-up and those affected by no dane 
1955 means exclude some big companies, the —Paid 2,206 2,234 2,090 1,394 697 —0— 
Jd0. ae i va 2 o's —Accrued 2,206 2,794 3,483 3,483 3,483 3,483 
iecrue management Or which 18 popular in ~-Difference = +558 +1393 42,089 42,786 +8,483 
imate — circles. ’ ; Taxes due Dec. 31st $$ _8,823 $11,174 $13,931 $13,931 $13,931 $13,931 
of the 3ankers are concerned with this Source: Quarterly Industrial Financial Report Series 
rs, as see TAXES AND BANK CREDIT—Page 74 
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Have bank staff members improved in 
work efficiency. to counterbalance 
higher salaries and other costs? 


By 
ROLAND I. ROBINSON 


Professor of Banking, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


ANKERS, like all other business 
men, have to worry about the cost 
of doing business. Since banking 

is a business in which profits tend to be 
moderate, there can’t be much toler- 
ance of waste or inefficiency. 

This problem, always an urgent one, 
has been made even more serious by 
the steady advance in wage and salary 
rates. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that banks have shown 
a keen interest in the ways and means 
which promise to make banking opera- 
tions efficient and economical. In some 
ways this has been parallel to the ef- 
forts of industrial management to in- 
crease “productivity.” 

Almost every respected observer of 
banking affairs is confident that banks 
have streamlined and improved bank- 
ing operations. New methods and new 
machines have resulted in better and 
more accurate work. The matter can 
be affirmed but it is extremely hard to 
measure. And there is a fear felt by 
some that banking technology is not 
keeping even with banking costs. 

The first step in almost any program 
of improving productivity and effi- 
ciency is that of measuring present 
productivity. We can’t know how much 
better we can and should do until we 
know what we are doing now. The stop 
watch is the occupational badge of not 
only the track coach but the efficiency 
expert. 

In spite of this clear principle an 
outside observer might be surprised 
at how little is known about standards 
of efficiency and the measurement of it. 
This applies particularly to banking 
but it is also true of other kinds of 
business. 
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The estimated gain averages slightly over 4 per cent a year 


In almost all branches of business, 
the measurement of productivity has 
been disputed and approximate. Many 
labor-management differences have 
grown up around the point of produc- 
tivity. In national wage policies some 
labor leaders have asked for wage in- 
creases that exceeded any reasonable 
measure of productivity but in the en- 
suing debates there have been ques- 
tions of how great the advance has 
been. 

If anything, the problem of measur- 
ing banking productivity is even more 
complex than is true of industrial pro- 
ductivity. Banking processes have a 
large qualitative element that eludes 
statistical testing. And then the bank- 
ing process is a complex one with many 
types of services and often with a 
change in the character of services so 


that comparisons between periods can- 
not be fairly made. 

The problem of measuring produc- 
tivity in the banking business has been 
complicated by great changes in the 
structure of banking employment. In 
the period of the war when manpower 
was being lost many banks turned 
more and more jobs over to new em- 
ployees, often a group that didn’t 
match pre-war standards. The much 
higher turnover of personnel meant 
that jobs had to be broken down into 
fewer steps where possible and the 
number of operations increased. Un- 
der such circumstances even the main- 
tenance of the same per-person produc- 
tivity that had prevailed before the 
war represented a great victory of an 
aggressive bank management. 

In the postwar period the problem 
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HOW THESE CHARTS 
WERE DEVELOPED 


The only banking operation that can 
be measured in physical rather than 
dollar terms is the volume of checks in 
the debits figures. In order to obtain 
| such figures and convert them into a 
| form which would be useful for the 

purpose of the two adjoining charts, the 
| following sources and methods were 
| used: 








1. The average size of items reported 
in debits has increased. This increase 
.was measured by an average derived 
from the number and the dollar volume 
of checks cleared through the Federal 
Reserve. These figures were taken from 
the “volume of operations” table in 

| Federal Reserve annual reports. 
| 
| 


2. The debits of banks outside New 
| York City were used as a general meas- 
| ure of banking volume. (New York 
| City debits were excluded because of 
| the special influence of stock market 
transactions on the volume of debits in 
that city.) Outside debits were divided 
by the average dollar size of clearings 
items figures in Step 1 above to provide 

| a physical measure of the volume of 

| banking business. 

| 

| 

} 

| 


3. The gross measure of physical 
| volume computed in Step 2 was divided 
by the number of member bank em- 
ployees to show the volume of bank 
work per employee. Since the absolute 
level of this figure has no separate sig- 
nificance it was converted into an index 
by dividing each year’s figure by the 
| average of the years 1943 through 1945. 
| This index is shown in the chart on page 
32, relating to bank employee produc- 
tivity. 


4. The wages of bank employees were 
divided by the physical volume meas- 
ure derived in Step 2 above to show the 
cost of work per unit of physical volume. 
Again since the absolute level of this 
figure has no separate meaning it was 
converted into index form by dividing it 
by the average of the years 1943 to 
1945. This index is shown in the chart 
reproduced above. 























Federal Reserve data used 


has been a bit different; it has often 
been that of improving banking serv- 
ices. There has been an extension of 
banking operations into more of a “re- 
tail” type of business in which there 
was no real analogy to the past. The 
problem of measuring productivity 
under such circumstances has become 
extremely complex. But the fact that 
measurement is complex has _ not 
changed the problem. 

Some banks, recognizing that the 
first step in solving the problem is that 
f knowing the key facts of the present 
situation, have tried to make a start on 
loing just this, but most of them feel 
that their efforts have not been fully 
successful. Various efforts at estab- 
lishing a “work unit” or some system 
of measurement comparable to those 
employed in factories have been tried 
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Work efficiency as balanced against salary increases 


and rejected. At present several banks 
are experimenting with such units and 
plans but they are extremely cautious 
about promising positive results from 
them. 

In general all of these plans involved 
several general steps: 

1. All operations are organized into 
a recognized pattern of work flow, the 
sequence of the several parts that 
make up the major jobs. 

2. Each stage in the job is studied 
to determine its proper part of the 
work load. 

3. A time standard is established, 
often by simple averaging of operating 
results. Sometimes, though not univer- 
sally, these various stages are meas- 
ured by time and motion studies. 

4. Once standards have been estab- 
lished they are used to check the effi- 
ciency of operations in succeeding 
periods. 

But no matter how patient and 
skilled these various efforts have been 
for a number of reasons these meas- 
ures do not seem to function with com- 
plete success. 


OR one thing, banking work forces 

must be prepared to handle peak 
loads and so often face slack periods. 
A service function is of this nature 
and is unlike manufacturing which can 
draw on inventory and thus even out 
work loads. 

Also, the qualitative aspect of so 
many banking functions, aside from 
the purely routine ones, makes work- 
unit measurement approximate at best. 

Thus measurement of efficiency in 
individual institutions is-still far from 
perfected. Until this is done, the sub- 
ject of banking efficiency will continue 
to be largely a matter of conjecture. 


For the present all we can look to are 
the opinions of informed observers. 
While this has its drawbacks it is not 
without advantage. As those who have 
worked in business forecasting know, 
the opinions of informed observers are 
often far better than the most cun- 
ningly devised of mechanical systems 
of forecasting. For the same reason, 
opinion may be a useful guide to prog- 
ress of banking efficiency. 

On one point this opinion seems to 
be united: the vast changes in the con- 
ditions of employment over the past 
fifteen years have been so great that 
merely keeping the per-hour produc- 
tivity of banking employees equal to 
the standards of the 1930’s has been a 
major achievement. Some observers 
feel that there has been a deterioration 
during this decade and a half; that all 
of the advances of machines and meth- 
ods have only kept even with the prob- 
lems of work-force turnover and weak- 
ened work incentives. Others do not 
take this pessimistic view and feel that 
some improvements have been made. 
In some of these cases it is easily pos- 
sible that both observations are true; 
it is not unlikely that in some banks 
there has been a net loss of efficiency 
while in others there has been some 
gain. 

Most observers also seem to be 
united in the belief that there was not 
only a serious loss of efficiency during 
the war period but there has also been 
an improvement in efficiency in the 
postwar period—until Korea. 

On this point there is also fair una- 
nimity: a recent decline in the effec- 
tiveness of work forces has eroded 
away some of the postwar gains in 
banking efficiency. 


See EMPLOYEE PRODUCTIVITY—Page 78 
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Careful advance planning, specific assignments, 
delegation of detail, simplify the task 


A Really Svstematic 
DIRECTORS’ EXAMINATION 


AST time the national examiners 
visited us, they commented fa- 
vorably on the report of our most 

recent directors’ examination. This 
has occurred so many times that we 
rather take it for granted. We have 
been told unofficially on a good many 
occasions that our directors do an un- 
usually good job in discharging their 
duty to make two examinations an- 
nually through a committee of their 
members and report back to the full 
board. 

It was not always thus, although we 
were unaware of being carefree about 
this until one day, perhaps a dozen 
years ago, the national examiners 
criticized our directors’ examination 
report as inadequate. This came as a 
shock, for we do not like to leave our- 
selves open to criticism from the na- 
tional force. The same day that the 
deficiency was called to our attention, 
two of us who are concerned with bank 
operating sat down to take stock of the 
situation. 

The reason why we had been under- 
emphasizing the directors’ examina- 
tion was obvious. Directors’ examina- 
tions were made a standard procedure 
for banks a great many years ago. At 
that time bank operating was of ne- 
cessity developed to an extent far 
short of today’s standards. When bank 
records were all made with pen and 
ink, there was greater leeway for in- 
accuracy, whether careless or inten- 
tional, than is offered by the use of 
modern accounting machinery. Audit- 
ing had not grown to its. present 
stature, controls were left on a more 
‘asual basis, systems were relatively 
primitive. External supervision was 
less exacting than today’s. So it was 
considered essential to set up the ad- 
ditional safeguard afforded by having 
a committee of directors check into 
even the most minute details of cash 
and other assets, so that they might 
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By 
HOWARD W. CRUCE 


Cashier. The Peoples National Bank 
of Little Rock. Little Rock, 


Arkansas 


report to their fellow directors. 

The development of audit and con- 
trol during the intervening years had 
left us under the impression that our 
directors need do a relatively perfunc- 
tory task of examination. We still be- 
lieve that our bank’s operations pro- 
vide the safeguards that utmost con- 
servatism requires. But as long as the 
Comptroller of the Currency desires a 
thorough examination by the direc- 
tors, we purpose to provide one that 
will meet or surpass his specifications. 

We did a lot of thinking and dis- 
cussing during the next few days after 
we learned that our procedure fell 
short. Out of this consideration a few 


general principles began to evolve. 
We made notes as our thinking made 
progress, lest we overlook something 
important along the way. 

The first fact that emerged is that 
our directors are busy men. The sec- 
ond is that they are neither trained as 
bankers nor as examiners. From these 
two points as a starting place, we 
could not avoid concluding that the 
bank’s officers must devise ways to 
make the examining task as little bur- 
densome as possible for the directors, 
and must set up procedures which en- 
able the directors to cover all essential 
ground without any significant omis- 
sions. Finally, the officers must simpli- 
fy the directors’ task. 

This line of thinking led us to sev- 
eral conclusions as to the methods to 
be used. There seemed no sense to 
using the valuable time—and unskilled 
hands—of our city’s busiest men to 


To lighten burden, staff members handle actual operations 


Right to left: Under supervision of Director R. H. Sutton, 
Head Teller Ted Janoviak verifies cash of Teller Dot Evans 
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TYPICAL ASSIGNMENTS FOR A DIRECTORS’ EXAMINATION AT THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 





DIRECTOR R. H. SUTTON, Chairman 
Verify Tellers’ Cash 
Tellers Will Assist as Follows: 


Mr. Farmer verify Mr. Janoviak’s cash 

Mr. Janoviak verify Mr. Farmer’s cash 
Miss Stathakis verify Mr. frout’s cash 

Mr. Trout verify Miss Stathakis’ cash 

Mrs. Adams verify Miss Evans’ cash 

Miss Evans verify Mrs. Adams’ cash 

Mr. Manning verify Mrs. Hawkin’s cash 
Mrs. Hawkins verify Mr. Manning’s cash 
Mr. Patterson verify Mr. Gray’s cash 

Mr. Gray verify Mr. Fatterson’s cash 

Mr. Hampton verify Miss Armstrong’s cash 
Miss Armstrong verify Mr. Hampton’s cash 


Turn in to Mr. Janoviak a list of the cash 
you verify, signed by you giving the 
following information: 


Currency $ 





Silver $ 





CashItems $ 





Short-Over $ 





Give a detailed description of any cash items 
held, including date, maker, and amouwt. 


Mr. Janoviak will turn in cash lists and re- 
capitulatim to Mr. Cruce. 


DIRECTOR VAUGHAN WINSTON 
Cashier H. W. Cruce and Assistant 
Cashier J. B. Waddington Assisting 


l. Arrange for trial balance on Commercial 
Loans, and Real Estate Loans. 





2. A. List past due Commercial Loans, 
showing date, due date, maker, 
amount, security. (Mr. Cruce) 


B. List Personal Loans more than 15 days 
past due, showing name of maker, due 
date, amount due, class of loan (FHA- 
Personal Loan, Auto, ete.){(Mr. Waddirg ton) 


C. List past due Real Estate Loans, 
Showing date, date due, maker, amount, 
security, and amount of past due interest. 
(Mr. Cruce) 


3. Review various lines of credit, making any 
pertinent comments. 


4. Verify collateral. 


JUDGE LEE MILES, Director 
Vice-President George M. Rorex Assisting 


l. Seal ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, and ‘‘D’’ boxes in vault. 

2. Verify War Bonds and Stamps 

3. Verify Peoples National Bank Investment 
Account. 

4. Examine Trust Department. 


OFFICERS’ SCHEDULE - DIRECTORS’ 
AUDIT REPORT 


Letter of Transmittal (Cruce) 

. Comments - Banking Department (Cruce) 

Balance Sheet - Peoples National Bank 
{Gatewood) 

Past due Commercial Loans (Cruce) 

Past due Real Estate Loans (Cruce) 

Past due Personal Loans (Waddington) 

Schedule Covering U.S. Governmental 
Securities (Trigg) 


Onr 


Nau 


Co 


. Schedule Covering Other Stocks and 
Bonds (Trigg) 
3. Recapitulation of Securities owned (Trigg) 
10. Schedule Covering Pledged Securities 
(Trigg) 
ll. Schedule Covering Tellers’ cash (Cruce) 
12. Schedule Covering Cash Items (Waddington) 
13. Schedule Covering Overdrafts (Waddington) 
14. Schedule Covering Insurance Coverage 
(Cruce) 
15. Comments - Trust Department (Rice) 
16. Balance Sheet - Trust Department 
(Gatewood) 
17. Schedule Covering Corporate Trust 
(Gatewood) 


SAVINGS TRIAL BALANCE 

to be run the afternoon of 
October 25, 1951 by the following 
persons: 


Mr. Janoviak (in charge) 
Mr. Farmer 

Mr. Trout 

Miss Stathakis 

Mrs. Adams 


Miss Evans and Mrs. Hawkins are not to 
have any part in this operation. Completed 





trials are to be furned in to Mr. Cruce. 


NOTE DEPARTMENT TRIAL BALANCE 
to be run the afternoon of October 25, 
1951 by the following persons: 


Mrs, Hawkins, Mr. Patterson, Miss Evans, 
Mr. Gray - - - Personal Loans 

Mr. Hampton, Miss Davidson and Miss 
Armstrong - - - Commercial Loans 

Mr. Hampton, Miss Davidson and Miss 
Armstrong - - - Real Estate Loans 





New instructions are prepared for each directors’ examination, as duties are switched 


count coin in a teller’s cage or run 
trial balances on customers’ ledgers. It 
seemed improbable that even the most 
conscientious directors would offhand 
know where to look or what to look for. 
It would be best, we decided, to em- 
ploy the clerical adeptness of our staff 
to perform the actual operations of 


counting, tallying, and so forth, under 
the watching eyes of the directors. 
Likewise, the examining directors 
should be guided to the routine of 
their duty by bank officers who could 
save both time and omissions by using 
their own greater familiarity with 
operations. 


Certain details are also left to the bank’s officers 


Right to left: President J. V. Satterfield, Jr., Director 
Sutton and Cashier H. W. Cruce conferring during examination 
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There is no need to recount here the 
step-by-step evolution of the routine 
that we now employ. The system itself 
is, however, the heart of our effective 
method and deserves to be described 
in some detail. 

Our directors’ examining committee 
consists of three members. When they 
decide to conduct an examination, they 
notify me as the bank’s operating offi- 
cer a few days in advance. This notice 
sets me to work to prepare the road- 
map or guidebook by which the exam- 
ination will be conducted this time. 

Actually what we have is a very in- 
formal “standard operating proceed- 
ure.” We retain in the files the sheets 
from several preceding examinations, 
and it is my duty to set up a new set 
of sheets for the forthcoming exam- 
ination. Basically, we assign the most 
experienced employees to assist the di- 
rectors. But we switch them about in 
such a manner that each employee is 
assigned to a department other’ than 
his own, is not assigned to do the same 
work that he has done in recent direc- 
tors’ examinations, and is teamed up 
with different employees. Thus we 
take precautions that will assure a 
maximum of safeguard. 

When the examining committee ap- 
pears one afternoon immediately after 
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High school graduates are the main target 


of these bank programs for attracting 
employees in a tight labor market 


A Round-(p ol 
BANK RECRUITING PLANS 


our personnel recruiting pro- 
gram has developed into a con- 
stantly active enterprise, one which is 
taking more and more of our time.” 
Reflecting the widespread manpower 
pinch, this statement from Frederick 
Lynch, Jr., director of personnel of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, springs from the pressures that 
have pushed many banks into an inten- 
sive and far-reaching search for quali- 
fied employees. In some highly critical 
areas, such as Cleveland, where de- 
fense production is scraping the bot- 
tom of the manpower barrel, only 
enlightened personnel policies and 
carefully developed recruiting plans 
enable the banks to keep abreast of 
high-paying industrial competition. 
Most of the bank recruiting plans 
discussed in this article represent the 
latter-day growth of measures used to 
combat shortages that have continued 
unabated since World War II. Individ- 


ai pe MEET changing conditions, 


By 
W. Kendall Brown 


Editorial Staff, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


ual bank programs aimed at finding 
new employees range from talks with 
placement counselors to carefully or- 
ganized bank tours for students, from 


simple classified advertisements to 
elaborate display ads and colorful 
brochures. Some banks have carried 


the search for employees into the mass 
advertising media, such as car cards, 
posters, folders, leaflets, and radio and 
television shows. 

Advertising in the classified or 
“want ad’’ columns of local newspapers 
has proved to be a recruiting work- 
horse for many banks. On-the-job 
training and pleasant working condi- 
tions are stressed heavily in the classi- 
fied ads used by the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, according to 


John K. Ewing, personnel officer. Ad- 
vertisements that are one column wide 
and about six inches deep, prominently 
featuring the bank’s name, have pro- 
duced good results for the First Na- 
tional. 

In the stepped-up recruiting pro- 
gram of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, classified advertising has 
been increased into large blanket dis- 
play ads using catch phrases, big type, 
and white space. Many variations of 
this style, seeking all types of bank 
help, have been used with varying de- 
grees of success. While classified ad- 
vertising continues to be by far the 
most productive source of help, Cen- 
tral National’s program covers many 
other media, including lobby cards, 
radio and television solicitation, and 
car cards. Plans for the future lay 
emphasis on the role that employees 
can play in interesting their friends in 
a position with the bank. Statistics 
show that 17 per cent of the new em- 


Media displays, such as this car-card, stress the advantages of bank work 
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earn while you learn. If you have office skills, you can put 


A career ii banking awaits you here 


High school graduates are being offered permanent employ- 
ment with opportunities for advancement in one of the 
world’s important banks. Both girls and boys are being 
placed in clean, stimulating work, in pleasant surroundings, 
and among desirable associates. 
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different departments, and yet a feal- Iavestigate its opportunities now. 
ing of being port of one team work- S 
“ : ing together : 
Ad- A Cordial Invitation Fairness in pay and advancement FIVE-DAY WEEK 
vide to call on pe or aE = oe Apply Personnel Division — Sixth Floor 
ntly THE HANOVER BANK A sense of importance in banking Mondays Through Fridays to 4:30 
pro- 70 Broadway auun taleeken auetnioaannin & INTAL I N B . 
Na- : . <8 «gt eS gsi ONTINENTAL LLLINOIS ATIONAL BANK 
ws Sarah: has progressed for one hundred years AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
sy titwVww=:£ 231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
has 
a Bank recruiting material is often addressed to students, distributed through schools 
s of 
yank 
/de- ployees hired by Central National dur- by the bank, which works closely with these students are able to start at a 
ad- ing 1951 were obtained through the high-school placement counselors, are good job rate as a result of the experi- 
the unsolicited aid of the bank’s staff. This employed part-time during their last ence they have gained. Every possible 
ven- was the bank’s second most productive semester of high school. Upon gradu- consideration is given to see that these 
any source of new personnel. ation, when and if they decide to be- individuals are placed according to 
rds, To keep staff members informed of come full-time members of the bank, their ability, experience and quali- 
_. the need for personnel, The Hanover 
yees nr acing esta ectestgeag hal Screening, aptitude testing save expensive, but fruitless, training 
s in ’ E . ; 
tics pi he ks cee ca Testing applicants at the National Bank of Detroit 
_ the bank’s magazine, according to 
Evan C. Dresser, vice-president. This 
bank considers that its principal 
source of new personnel is through 
contacts and personal visits to a large 
number of high schools within its area. 
In addition to contacts with placement 
officers and other school authorities, 
talks and panel discussions in the 
schools, by representatives of the bank 
give senior students a chance to learn 
of employment opportunities at The 
) Hanover Bank. 
N early pioneer in cooperative high 
<X& school programs, the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago launched a plan of 
after-school office work for seniors in 
1940 in cooperation with the Chicago 
Board of Education. During the twelve 
succeeding years, this type of employ- 
ment has been increased and expanded 
considerably, reports Eugene W. Sloan, 
2nd vice-president and personnel offi- 
ver of the bank. The students selected 
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Many types of recruiting aids are available through the American Bankers Association 


fications for various’ bank jobs. 

A program known as Diversified Co- 
operative Training is being used with 
good results by The Lee County Bank, 
Fort Myers, Florida. Under this pro- 
gram, school officials assist the bank 
in selecting students for on-the-job 
training while still in school. The stu- 
dents spend four hours each day in the 
classroom and four hours training, in 
the bank, according to J. A. Ansley, 
vice-president and cashier. A _ school 
coordinator visits the student on the 
job, interviews the employer, and co- 
operates in every way to make the ar- 
rangement profitable to both employer 
and employee. Students receive credit 
toward their graduation requirements 
for the bank training. 


NDER a similar program in use at 

the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, students start work 
about 1 P.M. and work from 15 to 33 
hours each week. They receive the 
going rates for beginning employees, 
reports W. Jason, assistant vice-presi- 
dent. The bank periodically rates the 
students, confers with coordinators in 
the schools, and suggests related in- 
structional materials for use in the 
classroom. At the present time, thir- 
teen high school girls are receiving 
this on-the-job training in three 
branches of the bank. 

An unusual arrangement has been 
worked out in Cincinnati between The 
Central Trust Company and the public 
high schools of the city. Senior stu- 
dents in the schools’ commercial de- 
partments are employed in pairs, al- 
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ternating between two week periods of 
classwork and work in the bank. The 
plan begins in June, at the end of the 
students’ junior year in high school, 
and continues through the summer and 
the senior year. The students are care- 
fully matched according to their abil- 
ities, traits and interests, and are as- 
signed to a regular job. This plan, 
states Albert A. Graves, assistant vice- 
president of Central Trust, permits 
the school to take care of twice as 
many senior commercial students in 
the same space, with the same equip- 
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ment and instructors as would be re- 
quired under the ordinary teaching 
plan, while the bank has a full-time job 
manned by two girls at two week in- 
tervals, with each girl a prospective 
experienced employee following gradu- 
ation. This bank also employs high 
school seniors under both a part-time 
plan, on the days when the bank has 
late hours, and a short-hour plan made 
possible by rearranging job duties. 
“We have found, with proper selection, 
placement and training,” said Mr. 
Graves, “inexperienced high school 
graduates rank high in length of serv- 
ice as well as being desirable staff 
members for many bank jobs. An in- 
experienced new employee must learn 
not only some of the job duties but 
also how to work before becoming a 
full-time member of our bank family.” 


HE importance of selecting re- 

cruits who will fit into the bank 
organization is also given particular 
attention by the Bank of Montreal, 
headoffice, Montreal, Canada. Over the 
years, Bank of Montreal has found 
that there is a loss running to $750 
for women and $2,000 for men who, 
after having accepted bank training, 
prove to be unsuitable. Consequently, 
specialized recruiting techniques and 
clinical testing have replaced the old 
hit-and-miss or hunch method of per- 
sonnel selection. Carefully selected ap- 
plicants are given a battery of screen- 
ing tests, the results of which are eval- 
uated by the staff psychologist. Wher- 
ever possible, the test results are dis- 
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On a midnight chase, the old director 


tracks down a $60,000 account 


MR. CLUTCHBILL'S MAN HUNT 


T was on the minute of closing time 
in the Ferndale National Bank 
when the door of the directors’ 

room swung gently back. An elderly 
little woman with white hair stepped 
blindly out, giving her eyes a last wipe 
with a crumpled handkerchief. Behind 
her came Director Clutchbill silently 
assisting her to the street door. 

The moment the door closed the old 
director hurried into the front office 
and leaned over to speak to Cashier 
John Atwood. 

“When you wind the time lock on 
the vault door this afternoon, set it to 
release at 2 o’clock in the morning.” 

“Wha—what, Mr. Clutchbill, we’ve 
never... it ain’t safe...” 





By FRED COPELAND 


“Tl be responsible for it the rest 
of the night,” interrupted Mr. Clutch- 
bill sliding out a drawer and hurriedly 
picking up the bank’s .45 Colt’s. 

A moment later he was striding 
along the village street in the manner 
of a man on whom adventure and its 
uncertain outcome has laid a sudden 
hand. Turning down a side street that 
pinched to a lane, he circled the front 
of a small weatherbeaten cottage and 
in a few seconds stood peering into the 
twilight that lay beyond a woodshed 
door. 

“You here, Cal?” he called. 

““Ho-o, yes-s,” came a voice mellowed 


Director Clutchbill fell asleep, to dream of government bonds 
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by distance. “I’m up here, Aaron, 
spreading my winter butternuts on 
the attic floor.” 

Mr. Clutchbill’s glance ran up a lad- 
der to a dark opening in which was 
etched the shadowy face and shoulders 
of Cal Bannister, a crony of the old 
director on many a strange bank in- 
vestigation. 

“Come on down, Cal, if you want to 
see $60,000 all tucked in one night- 
gown.” 

“My gosh, Aaron! .. . $60,000!!” 
Mr. Bannister’s feet broke into a hur- 
ried descending tattoo on the ladder. 

“It ain’t exactly in my lap,” ex- 
plained Mr. Clutchbill, sitting down 
on a chopping block and looking up at 
Cal’s eagle-wing mustache and inquir- 
ing face. “We’ve got to go about ten 
miles in the night, and there may be 
gun fire. And I’m kind of certain we’re 
going to need your hound dog, Helio- 
trope, to nose out the fortune.” 

“Heliotrope can track anything... 
he’s part blue-tic coon dog and part 
bloodhound,” nodded Cal. 

Mr. Clutchbill explored with a curi- 
ous hand his grey goatee. ‘“‘You’ll have 
to keep this dark. Old Amelia Pease 
was just in the bank to see me private- 
ly. Her husband, Abraham, is a queer 
critter; he’s got $60,000 in govern- 
ment bonds and $100 bank notes scat- 
tered all through the pages of one of 
those old big family Bibles with tooled 
leather covers, and it’s worn straw- 
colored from handling, when he goes 
over the fortune each night after sup- 
per. He keeps the Bible under his bed.” 

“Where in Sam Hill did he get that 
$60,000?” gasped Cal. “His place is 
the last old broken down farm in Tuck- 
er’s Notch.” 

“It is a fortune got together by his 
grandfather, Solomon Pease, in the 
wool trade during the Civil War. Abra- 
ham won’t have any truck with banks. 
He thinks it is safe there in the Notch. 
But his old wife, Amelia, has discov- 
ered it is being fished for. She heard 
someone snooping around there last 
night, and she’s certain it is a stray 
hand they had to help cut the corn this 
See MR. CLUTCHBILL—Page 79 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Stronger Controls Asked 


Debate on President Truman’s pro- 
posal to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 for two years indicated 
that Congress will give Mr. Truman 
legislation to continue controls over 
consumer and housing credit, rent con- 
trols and price and wage legislation 
for only one year. 


In one of the longest messages to | 


Congress, the President asked for 
drastic changes in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 to strengthen price 
controls. 

“Our need for a strong 
Production Act is perfectly clear,” Mr. 
Truman told Congress. “We are now 
well along in our program to create 
invincible defensive strength in the 


free world. But, in order to complete | 


that program rapidly and effectively, 
we must continue to have authority 


contained in the Defense Production | 


Act.” 

Among the amendments the Presi- 
dent asked for were those reinstating 
more strict down payments and terms 
on consumer loans and mortgages, 


which were liberalized at the previous 


session. 


Capital Inereases 


During periods when bank deposits | 


and bank loans are increasing, one of 
the fundamental objectives of both 
bankers and bank supervisory authori- 
ties is to obtain adequate increases of 
capital structure to support the in- 
creased volume of business and afford 
appropriate protection for depositors 
and for the entire banking system of 
the country. The Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has endeavored 
to carry out this objective, and in 
doing so has received good cooperation 
from the banks operating under the 
supervision of that office. 

This may be shown by the following 
figures: 

In 1940 the deposits of all national 
banks were $35,852,424,000 and the 
total capital structure of those banks 
Was $3,536,398,000. In 1945 the de- 
posit volume was $85,242,947,000 and 
the capital structure was $4,655,- 
737,000. On June 30, 1951 the de- 
posits were $86,836,814,000 and the 
capital structure was $6,520,026,000. 
There was some increase in both cate- 
gories during the remaining six 
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By N. P. GREGORY 


Washington Correspondent 


months of 1951, but the exact figures 
are not yet available. 

It is interesting to note the extent 
to which the capital structure of na- 
tional banks increased during the last 
four years as an example of the ac- 
complishments in this field. In 1948, 


296 national banks increased their 
capital structure through the sale of 
new common stock in the amount of 
$27,627,870 and increased their com- 
mon capital through the declaration 
of stock dividends in the amount of 
$34,391,400. In 1949, 247 banks sold 
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additional capital stock for an aggre- 
gate of $19,163,470 and increased their 
common stock by $84,913,355 in the 
form of stock dividends. 

In 1950 there were 367 banks which 
followed this program. Their capital 
structure was increased $110,518,779 
through the sale of new stock and 
$45,738,570 stock dividends were de- 
clared. In 1951, 423 banks sold new 
common stock in the aggregate amount 
of $153,373,110 and increased their 
common stock by $54,837,280 through 
the declaration of stock dividends. 

In addition, during the past forty- 
five days, that is since the first of the 
year, 245 banks have completed or 
have in process of completion pro- 
grams providing for stock dividends 
aggregating approximately $61,289,- 
100, and programs to strengthen their 
capital cushions, completed or in the 
process of completion, by the sale of 
new stock at an aggregate sale price 
of approximately $59,198,916 to fur- 
ther support the volume of business 
which the national banks are handling. 
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**KFed’’ Contirmations 


Senate confirmation of the nomina- 
tions of Abbot L. Mills, Jr., and James 
L. Robertson as members of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board of Governors eased 
the personnel problems of the nation’s 
central banking system. 

Meanwhile, Governor Oliver S. Pow- 
ell, in charge of the Reserve Board’s 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee, has postponed his resignation 
until next summer. When Mr. Powell 
leaves he will rejoin the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, and be- 
come its president. 

Messrs. Mills and Robertson were 
quickly approved by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee and the Senate then 
confirmed them by unanimous voice 
vote. 

Mr. Mills, formerly first vice presi- 
dent, U. S. National Bank of Portland, 
was described by Senator Wayne L. 
Morse (R., Ore.) “‘as one of the out- 
standing business leaders of our 
state,” and also as “a very sound 
banker, and one of our great civic 
leaders as well.” 

Mr. Mills was only briefly questioned 
on his qualifications for Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board after Sen- 
ator Morse’s endorsement. Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin praised Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Robertson “as thoroughly accept- 
able” to him and said he had no mental 
reservation whatever in recommending 
both of them. 
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Mortgage Money 

A three-day round table discussion 
of the home mortgage situation con- 
vinced Senate Banking Committee 
Chairman Burnet R. Maybank (D., 
S. C.) that Congress should act at 
this session to ease the shortage of 
money for defense housing in critical 
areas. 

Mr. Maybank’s views were expressed 
after listening to a cross-section of 23 
witnesses representing the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Federal Housing and Adminis- 
tration and representatives of savings 
and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, the Veterans 
Administration, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

Although Mr. Maybank said the dis- 
cussion “may be the basis of legisla- 
tion at this session,” it seems doubtful 
that such a proposal has a good chance 
of success. Both Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Edward Bartelt were not 
enthusiastic about pouring more funds 
into the mortgage market because it 
would be inflationary. 

Those representing investment in- 
stitutions thought that the shortage 
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in mortgage money might be eased 
considerably if interest rates were 
made more attractive. Specifically they 
suggested an increase in the curren) 
VA rate which is 4 percent, but whic} 

could be raised to the 4% per cen 

statutory limit. 

The FHA rate might be raised from 
414 per cent to 4'5 per cent. There 
was also sentiment to increase the 
mortgage-buying authority of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, 
currently $2,750,000,000. At present 
all of the FNMA funds are committed 
with the exception of about $400,- 
000,000 available to support defense 
housing, and $130,000,000 for all types 
of mortgages. 

The consensus of those participating 
in the round-table discussion was that 
there would be enough funds to finance 
all the needed construction in 1952, 
but nevertheless there will be short- 
ages in some of the defense areas. 

Mr. Martin estimated that in 1952 
the “turnover,” or sale of new and old 
housing will require about $13,250,- 
000,000. Sale of old houses alone will 
require about $8,250,000,000, while 
about $5,000,000,000 would be needed 
to finance the 800,000 starts. 

In opposing further funds for new 
public housing, Mr. Martin pointed 
out that tax exempt issues are avidly 
sought by corporations in order to 
reduce their income tax payments. He 
said that this was unhealthy since the 
defense program is being financed 
through taxation and every dollar was 
needed to reduce the federal deficit. 

Despite reports that GI mortgages 
are not selling, T. B. King, head of the 
Veterans Administration mortgage di- 
vision, said the agency is disposing 
of them at a rate of 30,000 a month. 
He pointed out that of the 800,000 new 
housing starts in 1952, VA will con- 
tribute 360,000 if the current monthly 
rate is maintained. 

King, in answer to a question by 
Senator A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.) 
said that only 2 per cent of GI business 
loans are in default, and on only 1!: 
per cent the VA will have to pay 
claims. 

Those who called for a higher inter- 
est rate on mortgage money included 
W. A. Clarke, of the W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., of Philadelphia, and E. 
A. Camp, Jr., representing the Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company. 

“There is nothing holy in 4 per cent 
or 414 per cent interest rate,” Mr. 





Clarke declared. “Let the market seek 
| its own level within the limits of pres 
| ent legislation.” 

“IT believe the prime consideration 
is the interest rate,” Mr. Camp de- 
clared. ‘‘We have to make loans more 
attractive to investors. During the 
last war the interest rate on mortgage 





loans was comparable to other types of 
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loans but that condition does not exist | 


today.” 

J. G. Jewett, representing the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, disagreed. 
He said a higher interest rate on 
nortgage loans was not as important 
is the yield. He suggested trimming 
service charges. 


e ° ° 


Bank Holding Bill 


House Banking Committee Chair- 
man Brent R. Spence, of Kentucky, has 
promised hearings on his bill (H. R. 


6504) to control and regulate bank 


holding companies. 

Mr. Spence said he will take up the 
bank holding company measure soon 
after his group acts on the President’s 
defense request. Whether it will be 
approved by Congress remains in the 
realm of speculation. Mr. Spence him- 
self was not enthusiastic of its chances 
of passage. 

Congress’ declaration of policy in 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1952 is to: 

1. Control creation and expansion 
of bank holding companies. 

2. Separate their business of man- 
aging and controlling banks from un- 
related business. 

3. Generally maintain competition 
among banks. 








4. Minimize the danger of inher- | 
ent concentration of economic power | 
through centralized control of banks. | 

5. Subject the business and affairs | 
of bank holding companies to the same | 
type of examination and regulation as | 


the banks which they control. 
6. Provide for more effective regula- 


tion and supervision of bank holding | 
companies to the end that their influ- | 
ence and control shall be directed | 
toward the continued pursuit of sound | 


policies and continued maintenance of 
sound financial conditions by their 
subsidiary banks. 

Exempted from the provisions of 
the act are mutual savings banks or 
any corporation all of the stock of 
which is owned by the United States. 


e e 5 


New R.F.C. Administrator 


After seven weeks of delay, the Sen- 
ate by a 46 to 23 vote confirmed the 
nomination of Harry A. McDonald as 
administrator of the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation, succeeding Stu- 
art Symington. 

One roadblock to confirmation had 
been a House subcommittee’s investi- 
vation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, of which Mr. McDonald 
has been chairman. However, the com- 
mittee reported that it had found noth- 
ing in its probe to bar approval. The 
senate banking committee then voted 
iavorably, paving the way for action 
Ly the entire Senate body. 


Mareh, 1952 





Bis Things 
are Happeniné in 


Canada! 


~ More ‘than oa thousand new 
PR es manufact lants were 
So big that today Canada > seer AS wate: yee 
is America's best customer - 


opened in Canada between ; : 
" oe fied 1946 and 1950—147 of them — 
- . « buys more Un by United concerns! 
States products than any. tee — 
other country in the world! 


Canada sells more to the 
United States, too. — 


# 









In the past twelve years” - 
dimes Canada's gross national product has ~ 
more than tripled. Industrially, she is one of — 
the world's fastest growing countries! 


This spells “OPPORTUNITY” ...and the services of The 
Royal Bank of Canada can help American banks and busi- 
ness firms make the most of it. A BIG BANK SERVING A 
BIG COUNTRY, the “Royal” has more than 700 branches 
in every corner of the nation. Our comprehensive banking 
facilities are at your disposal. 


Over 760 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 


Central and South America; New York, London, Paris. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. Y. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


“A Big Bank Serving A Big Country” 









TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 








Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn’t all this add up 


to greater customer satisfaction? 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS in I 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES Wwe 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! — 
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TE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








The advancement of John B. Byrne 
from president to board chairman of 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, and the promotion of Lester E. 
Shippee from executive vice-president 
to the presidency of this $200,000,000 in- 
stitution, focuses attention on the re- 
markably parallel careers of these two 
close personal friends. 

Both started in small town banks, 
entered the state banking department 
about the same time, advanced to dep- 
uty bank commissioners and subse- 
quently headed the department. Upon 
returning to private banking at the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust they each 
served as president of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association, and have been 
active in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the New England Council. 

Mr. Byrne has been associated with 
Connecticut banking for 45 vears. He 
had served as president of the Hart- 
ford bank since 1933. Mr. Shippee 
joined the bank in 1931 as vice-presi- 
dent, and advanced to executive 
vice-president five years later. 


Was 


° 


As the eleventh president in its 94- 
year history, the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis has dipped into its 
ranks of vice-presidents and selected 
one of its younger officers, Gordon 
Murray, to succeed the late Arthur H. 
Quay. 

Mr. Murray, who also becomes a di- 
rector, is only 44 years old, but this 
summer will mark his 25th anniversary 
with the bank. He joined First Na- 
tional’s staff in 1927 following his grad- 
uation from Yale University that same 
year, and has advanced through various 


Heads large bank at 44 


GORDON 


MURRAY 
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L. E. SHIPPEE 


J. B. BYRNE 


Remarkably parallel careers 


positions of responsibility in the bank- 
ing department. 

Another First National officer named 
a director is Victor F. Rotering, senior 
vice-president. Promotions in the trust 
department have advanced Robert Bell 
to vice-president; Lee A. Short and 
Frank B. Weck to vice-presidents and 
trust officers. In the banking depart- 


ment, D. M. Holcombe and F. H. 
Waterhouse are now assistant vice- 
presidents. 

* 


A feature article in the Kansas City 
Star of February 3 related personal 
highlights in the life and career of 
Taylor S. Abernathy, president of The 
First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri. One phase of particular in- 
terest was the description of his prac- 
tice of drawing up a sheet with credit 
and debit columns, in passing on loans. 
Favorable answers are listed in the 
credit side, unfavorable on the other, 
and if the credits overbalanced the 
debits he is inclined to make the loan. 
In using this system, Mr. Abernathy 
starts with three main questions: 1. 
Is the man a good moral risk? 2. Is his 
product in demand? 3. Does he have 
the ability and experience to make 
good? Favorable answers to all three 
questions are likely to count for more 
than the collateral. 

Despite the First National’s repu- 
tation as a conservative bank, Mr. 
Abernathy doesn’t see much practical 
meaning in such a term. As he sees 
bankers, their temperaments vary the 
same as other men, and he classifies 
people in the range from pessimists to 
optimists. It is the conclusion of Rich- 


ard B. Fowler, author of the feature 
article, that Taylor Abernathy leans 
toward the optimistic side. 


e 


Joseph O. Tobin, who has been 
vice-president and secretary, has been 
elected president of The Hibernia 
Bank, San Francisco. In this post he 
succeeds his uncle, Richard M. Tobin, 
distinguished diplomat and San Fran- 
cisco civic leader, who became a direc- 
tor of the bank in 1889 at the age of 
23 and served as its president from 1906 
until his death January 23 at the age of 
85. The new president has also been a 
director since 1908 and is succeeded in 
the office of secretary by Ernest O. 
McCormick. 


e 


A series of promotions at the First 
and Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia’s largest bank, has been 
headlined by the election of Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert T. Marsh, Jr., to the presi- 
dency. He succeeds H. Hiter Harris 
who died recently. 

Advancement 
has also come to 
two other vice- 
presidents. J. 
Phillips Coleman 
has been ap- 
pointed senior 
vice-president 
and a director, 
while Gilbert J. 
Hunt has been 
named the bank’s 
next ranking 
vice-president. 

Clinton Webb has been elevated to 





J. P. COLEMAN 


New president at Richmond 


ROBERT T. MARSH 
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Vancouver Island loggers 
deliver million board 
feet of logs per month 


with new Shidder da ee Rubber 


ae Logging, Ltd., de- 
livered over 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, fir and cedar into the San Juan 
River for mill use in only one 
month. Chief reason for this amaz- 
ing performance was their Tourna- 
skidder, newest rubber-tired logging 
tool and ‘dozer recently introduced 
by R. G. LeTourneau Inc., and now 
being widely used by progressive 
Pacific Northwest loggers. 


10 trips per day... 
twice as many as crawler 


Tournaskidder reached Grandview’s 
rather inaccessible operation by trav- 
eling under its own power 30.5 mi. 
plus a 17-mile rail lift. Working on 
a mountainside near Port Renfrew, 
with aid of logging arch, it skidded 
loads measuring up to 7,000 bd. ft. 
each, an average of 1% rough miles 
through very wet, dense under- 
growth. In spite of log congestion 
requiring 10 to 25 minutes for pick- 
up, Tournaskidder averaged only 45 
minutes for the pick-up-travel-and- 
return trip. Thanks to accurate, fin- 
gertip electric control of dozer and 
winch, plus powerful, 4-wheel, disc- 
type air brakes (total of 2822 sq. 
in.), operator confidently skidded 
turns of logs down grades to 28%, 
using 2nd gear on level haul. This 
high-speed production on rubber 
added up to 10 trips per day as com- 
pared with only 4 to 5 possible with 
slower track-type tractors. 


Angledozer—Trademark Reg. 





Winch exerts 67,000-Ib. pull 


Husky 67,000-lb. winch is powered 
by twin 2-speed electric motors, wire- 
connected to generator mounted on 
engine at fly-wheel position. Drum 
earries 550 ft. of 1” cable ... up 
to 14” cable may be used. 


Tournaskidder’s unusual rubber-tired 
maneuverability on giant 6’ high x 
2’ wide tires, plus instant non-stop, 
4-speed gear selection, puts 186 h.p. 
to work on all four wheels. This 
powerful working combination gives 
greater flexibility . . . assures high- 
speed operation up and down steep 
grades . .. gives higher production 
on long or short hauls. Electric- 
control with Angledozer or Bulldozer 
blade gives versatility to deck logs, 
open skidways, build and maintain 
haul roads, plow snow, ete. 


When you are asked for counsel on 
meeting high costs of labor, ma- 
terials and taxes in logging, earth- 
moving, or off-road hauling, check 
with your LeTourneau Distributor. 
As a specialist in this type of meth- 
ods engineering, he will gladly dis- 
cuss your client’s problems confi- 
dentially and offer, without obliga- 
tion, any helpful suggestions within 
his experience. Call him any time. 






E | rk. Gc. LEeTOURNEALU, inc. 


Peoria. Illinois 


U.S. Pat. Off. Tournaskidder—Trademark 114-2f 





Reed 


trust officer, Robert W. Storrs, III is 
now assistant vice-president, while E. 
F. Rodgers, Jr. and J. W. Hyde have 


become assistant cashiers. 


° 


Florida’s well-known pioneer banker 
and former mayor of Miami, Edward 
C. Romfh, died recently at 71. He was 
one of the founders of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami in 1902, and 
piloted that institution through hurri- 
cane disasters and economic storms 
alike. 

. 


Bion Hall Barnett, 94, known as the 
“dean of Southern bankers,” has re- 
tired as board chairman of the Barnett 
National Bank in Jacksonville, Florida, 
and is now honorary chairman. Some 
75 years ago Mr. Barnett and his father 
opened the bank. 

His successor as chairman, William 
R. McQuaid, has been with the bank 
54 vears and has been president since 
1925. The new president is Frank W. 
Norris, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent. William R. Barnett has been ad- 
vanced to the latter post. 

In other promotions, A. N. Stainback 
has been made trust officer, while J. A. 


Condra, D. G. Stoddard, O. Kathryn 


Advanced at Jacksonville 


WILLIAM R. McQUAID 














FRANK W. NORRIS 
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Bell and B. V. Hanes are now assistant 
vice-presidents. Mrs. Martha B. Burn- 
ham has been elected assistant cashier, 
R. F. Moremen, Jr., an assistant trust 
officer. 

. 





MASON CRICKARD 


Moves up to presidency 


New president at the Charleston 
(West Virginia) National Bank is 
Mason Crickard, formerly executive 
vice-president, who succeeds the late 
D. N. Mohler. 

A past president of the West Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, Mr. Crickard 
began his banking career in 1914 as a 
clerk. He became cashier of the 
Charleston National following a mer- 
ger in 1929, and has been executive 
vice-president since 1937. 

Recently promoted to assistant cash- 
iers at the Charleston institution are 
Ray L. Hope and John Hamric. 


Formerly executive vice-president, 
William E. Koutensky has become 
president of the Long Island National 
Bank of Hicksville (New York) suc- 
ceeding the late William Duffy. Mr. 
Koutensky joined the bank 31 years 
ago as a teller. 

© 


A well-known’ banker, Barnard 
Townsend, is now associated with 
Lehman Brothers, New York. He will 
be in charge of the firm’s relationships 
with banks and trust companies, and 
particularly the underwriting of capital 
securities of such institutions. Mr. 
ownsend has been president of Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, New 
York City, and also president of the 
lroy (New York) Savings Bank. 

* 


Hitherto president, Edward S. Pat- 
tersOn is now chairman of the First 
National 
‘ontinues as 


chief executive officer. 


March, 1952 








3ank of Akron (Ohio) and | 
"Brandt" and ‘Cashier’ r 





COIN 












MODEL 250 

BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
—Delivery chute type. Coins de- 
livered direct to customer. 





MODEL 150 

BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
—Trap door type. Coins delivered 
to customer by operator. 





MODEL SL 

BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER — Motor driven. Sorts 
and counts mixed coins, pennies to 
half dollars, inclusive. 


MODEL CDM 

BRANDT COIN COUNTER AND 
PACKAGER—Motor driven. Han- 
dies all coins from pennies to silver 
dollars, inclusive. A hand operated 
machine can also be supplied. 


BRANDT 


BRANDT 


. 


Cilia ts 


The name, Brandt, has been a symbol 
of high quality and thorough reliability 
in coin handling equipment since 1890. 


Today new Brandt machines, incorpo- 
rating a variety of new features, per- 
mit banks to take care of all their coin 
handling operations in an absolute 
minimum of time with unquestioned 
accuracy. Sturdy construction assures 
unvarying performance of this equip- 
ment for years. - 


The new Brandts are, in every way, 
“the very finest machines of their re- 
spective types in our entire history. 





AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
WATERTOWN * WISCONSIN 





egistered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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VAULT DOOR-A go range of SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES—Finest quality Safe DRIVE-UP or REKORDESK—the world’s on'y | 


i 3 : i i i 4 i fe for point-of-use protactio 
the f t dern Bank Vault Doors— Deposit Boxes, of every size—Lockers, Walk-up Banking with Diebold’s wide safe 
14" to 60" thick, eumeetinn the Voult ; Linings and Trim...entire vaults range of models—a banking service savings ledgers, and payment !" 

latest protection features. designed and installed by Diebold. pioneered by Diebold. 





the finest lank Protective equipment tn the Wo 


Diebold 


NA AGS LESLIE PAE ELLA LLC LDR BEM 


YOIR 


a of the world’s outstanding bank- wealth they guard, would not choose 
ing institutions are named at the left. | anything but the finest in Bank Vault 
These institutions, by the very nature of | equipment. These institutions installed 
their importance, value, and tremendous Diebold-York. 


Dieb Ol “, YOR 
Se eminent since 1859 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANTS e CANTON 2 OHIO 


Branches in: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CANTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DENVER, 
DETROIT, HARTFORD, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MIAMI, MILWAUKEE, NASHVILLE, NEWARK, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, TOLEDO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








cvecgerercirts 


6) 
CHEST—A complete range of Chests and BURGLAR ALARM—Diebold-McClintock Bank NIGHT DEPOSITORY—Night Deposi- 
Safes—U/L and SMNA Labeled—including Vault Alarms—Police Alarms. No Diebold- tories, both square and round head 


Diebold-McClintock Burglar Alarm pro- McClintock Alarm equipped bonk hos design, equipped with Diebold’s 
tected Night Depository Chests. experienced a successful attack! exclusive ‘‘anti-fishing’’ device. 


















































A. Britt and Kenneth B. Wilson, as - 
directors. And, the Peoples National e 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, has 
added no less than four vice-presidents 
to its board: E. L. Blaines, Jr., O. H. 
Haskell, Cecil E. Jenks and Howard H. 
Hansen. 
* 
Marvin L. Presson has been elevated 
to executive vice-president at The Cen T. 
tral National Bank, Richmond, Vir 
ginia, after serving as vice-president 
and cashier since 1942. Promoted to Ne 
vice-presidents are Hilton J. Herrmann Mc 
and Richard I. Schwarzschild, while : 
Harvey C. Higgerson has moved from mi 
comptroller to cashier. all 
HARLAND E. PAIGE EDWARD S. PATTERSON * in 
; ; he 
; tec rice-pres ‘ - 
Share top management at First National of Akron a osonge et cacae ee Sak sev 
City, are James E. Hellier and William 
Sharing management reins is Harland vice-president by Fidelity Bank and J. Driscoll. Named assistant vice-presi- ; 
E. Paige, executive vice-president for Trust Company, Houston, Texas. C.G. dents are Horace C. Bailey, W. Clayton ais 
eight vears, who has become president. Godbold is now assistant vice-president. Black, Jr., Russell L. Hauser, David an 
Among other recent promotions, Gus m Haviland and Lloyd M. McMillen. I 
H. Krumroy has been made senior vice- is roe 
president, Jay L. Collins senior trust The trend toward adding active bank on 
officer, and W. R. Ingram, vice-presi- officers to the boards of directors has There is accelerated awareness these W: 
dent. been accelerated following the annual days of the growing economic prowess sii 
° meetings this vear. Thus the Citizens of Canada. In recognition of the in- wath 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los creasing importance of trade and finan- ei 
From senior vice-president, Marcus Angeles has elected two of its vice- cial relationships with that northern oN 
Thomas has been elevated to executive presidents and senior loan officers, Roy neighbor, the Chase National Bank in pal 
- in 
+ ° po 
in¢ 
act 
to 
\ ALWAYS “ON THE ROAD” ~~ 
is 
yah era 
dep 
Traveling representatives of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank have the 
visited 49 countries on five continents . . . made on-the-spot investiga- F 
tions of business and financial conditions. tio 
Others are ‘“‘on the road”’ today. ab 
In addition, this bank maintains continuous direct connections with bec 
carefully selected banks abroad—banks that are leaders in their respec- Sec 
tive areas. : ™ 
From these sources comes a constant flow of authoritative, up-to-the- . 
minute information. When coupled with Girard Trust Corn Exchange met 
Bank’s long experience in handling all kinds of foreign transactions, you ret 
have a helpful, business-building combination that is invaluable to nar 
foreign traders. nat 
Call on us today. Use the services and experience of our Foreign Depart- . 
ment whenever you or your customers have business overseas. Thee 
Handling foreign business transactions is just one part of the . 
complete banking and trust services which Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank offers you. Whatever your requirements, you can E 
be sure they will receive personal and experienced attention. che 
Mi 
DA iy Wy hee 
1 iW Tei sh 
GIRARD TRUST Corn EXCHANGE BANK |: 
ARU aD ut \ AX Con 
, Member F.D.1.C. PHILADELPHIA aos . 0 
Max 
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a r. H. McKITTRICK N. J. MURPHY 


Canada’s expansion recognized 
New York City has named Thomas H. 


oN McKittrick, senior vice-president, to 
assume active supervision of Chase 




























- banking and business activities in Can- 
ada. Nicholas J. Murphy, vice-president 
in the bank’s foreign department, will 
be associated with Mr. McKittrick and 
several assistants in this assignment. 
rk 
1m ad 
ei The past several weeks have brought 
oe several changes in the staff of the 
vid American Bankers Association. € W 
D. J. (Sam) Needham, A.B.A. gen- 
eral counsel for 19 years, has now EGIST 
retired from that Recheck oR Personal Money Order 
iat Washington post ~ 
— and will publish a ' . 
in- semi- monthly _ per- Just take in the customer’s money—fill out the amount— 
an sonalized letter, . is 
ern ne ee snap the Register Check apart and the whole transaction is 
j Needham’s View- 
‘ point on Banking, completed in less than a quarter of a minute. Pre-numbered, 
—— in which he will re- “et : 
‘ port on legislative triplicate snap-apart forms give the complete control that 
and administrative . 
ee ae J. O. BROTT " 
activities of interest bank auditors demand. 


to financial institutions. His successor 
at the A.B.A. Washington headquarters 


Tellers like Todd Register Checks because they cut 


is J. O. Brott, formerly assistant gen- down issuing time and detail work. There are no stubs to 
eral counsel. Carroll A. Gunderson, ' we ; 
deputy manager, will assume some of write—no application forms to check and handle—no off- 


the staff work. 
Floyd Larson has resigned as na- 
tional secretary of Register Check and he likes it that way. It’s like writing his 
the American Insti- sli 
tute of Banking, to 
become executive 
secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers 
Association. Robert 
C. Rutherford, for- 
merly associate sec- 
retary, has been 


cial bank signatures required. The customer signs his own 


own personal check. 
Banks all over the country report that Todd Register 
Checks sharply reduce lobby lines and tellers’ work and cut 


bank operating costs on items of this type as much as 60%. 





Get the time-saving, profit-making facts today —by using 
R. C. RUTHERFORD 


named the A.I.B. the coupon below. Mail it now. 
national secretary. 

Eugene Z. Zorn, Jr., on the research 
and economics staff of the A.B.A. since 
December, 1939, has been named re- 
search director. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give us fuli information regarding the new Register 
Check Personal Money Orders. 












* 
Bank 
Heading a series of management 
changes at The First National Bank of Address 
Miami (Florida) Ralph W. Crum has 
een elected a director and promoted ROCHESTER NEW York City. Zone___State 





to executive vice-president. He joined 
K tie staff in 1951 as a vice-president, 

coming from the National State Bank 
o! New Jersey, Newark, where he was 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When you think 
of STEEL... 





America can be proud of its steel 
industry! Shortly, the nation’s steel- 
making capacity is expected to pass 
the 120-million ton mark, an achieve- 
ment undreamed of a few short years 
ago. Today, authorities estimate that 
6'4 million tons of capacity will be 
added in the first half of 1952, and 
7 million more in the latter half. The 
tremendous steel capacity of the 
United States assures us of continued 
industrial leadership. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in serv- 
ing the steel industry. This knowledge 
and our widespread contacts in the 
industry are frequently of value to 
Correspondents. If you’re considering 
a Pittsburgh Correspondent, we will 
welcome the opportunity of present- 
ing the facts about our comprehen- 
sive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















R. CRUM P. ALBUS 


H. RETALICK R. McDANALD 




















J. GIER 


Among promotions at the First National of Miami 


a vice-president. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of Newark. 

Elevated to senior vice-presidents are 
Paul A. Albus, Robert M. McDanald 
and Harry G. Retalick, formerly vice- 
presidents. In other promotions, John 
Gier is now vice-president, Arthur Mc- 
Cormack assistant vice-president and 
comptroller, P. §. Albury assistant 
cashier, J. C. McKee, Jr. and Gregory 
Stone assistant trust officers. 

s 


George E. Katzenbach has been pro- 
moted to vice-president by The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, while J. M. Clarke, 
R. E. Foehl, R. U. Frey and T. S. Halte- 
man are now assistant vice-presidents. 
E. Richard Stewart has been advanced 
to trust officer, D. E. Witham to assis- 
tant real estate officer. 

o 


Advancement of Alfred R. Thomas, 
vice-president, to become associated 
with the general 
management has 
been announced by 





Guaranty Trust 
Company of New 
York. Mr. Thomas, 
who has been iden- 
tified with Guaran- 
ty’s banking rela- 
tionships in the 
Western states, was 
once executive vice- 
president of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasa- 
dena, and is a past president of the 
California Bankers Association. 
Promoted to vice-presidents at Guar- 
anty are Ellsworth C. Bissell, banking 





A. R. THOMAS 


J. MURPHY E. FARRELL 








department, and Philip F. Swart, for- 
eign department. Carl V. E. Brande- 
bury, John H. Schwoon and Donald A, 
Stoddard are now second vice-presi- 
dents; G. Korte is assistant trust off- 
cer; T. J. Crean is assistant auditor; 
C. C. Adams, W. E. Bensel, P. J. 
O’Neill, C. G. Schmidt and F. P. Smeal 


are assistant treasurers. 
2 
Willard L. Eccles has been elected 


vice-president of the First Security 
Corporation, in 





charge of business 
development. He 
will continue as a 
senior vice-presi- 
dent and director of 
the First Security 
3ank of Utah, but 








P. BONYNGE, Jr. 





will devote his time 
to the broader field 
of business develop- 
ment, advertising 
and employee train- 
ing programs for all banks of the Corp- 
oration. He will remain at Ogden. 

C. Verl Benzley is now assistant 
comptroller of the First Security Corp- 
oration, but will also continue as execu- 
tive secretary to President George S. 
Eccles. 


W. L. ECCLES 


* 


Three new vice-presidents in the 
banking department at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, are: Paul 
Bonynge, Jr., in the Middle West Dis- 
trict; J. Morden Murphy, of the For- 
eign Division banking staff; and John 
F. Rath, who supervises the securities 
custodian division. Other newly elected 
vice-presidents are Edmund G. Farrell 
in the corporate trust department, and 


Newly elected vice-presidents at Bankers Trust Company 


J. RATH A. SCHLICHTING 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Arthur W. Schlichting in the bond de- 


partment. 


4 


Miss Florence Campbell, recently 
named assistant vice-president at the 
3ank of Commerce in Milwaukee, in 
private life is Mrs. Hank Marino, wife 
of the noted Milwaukee bowler. She 
is a non-bowler, but is resigned to at- 
tending functions with her husband 
where the conversation centers on the 
ten-pin sport. Asked what happens 
when she takes Hank Marino to a 
bank gathering, she responded with a 
sigh: “The same thing. The talk turns 
to bowling as soon as the bankers learn 
who my husband is.” 


° 


Advanced to vice-presidents at the 
3ank of America head office in 
Francisco are 
Alan K. Browne, 
head of the munic- 
ipal bond division 
of the bond invest- 
ment department; 
Eric Hallbeck, in 
charge of Euro- 
pean and African 
relations in the in- 
ternational bank- 
ing department; 
and Henry W. 


San 





A. K. BROWNE 




















E. HALLBECK H. W. 


DRATH 


Bank of America promotes 


Drath, in charge of North and South 
American relations for the interna- 
tional banking department. 

Dr. Robert R. Dockson has joined 
Bank of America as economist, a posi- 
tion he formerly held with the western 
home office of Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Maurice G. Litou, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the international department. 


aa 


At The Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville (Florida), Walter T. Lane 
has been promoted to vice-president, 
M. W. Pascoe to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Turner and R. L. Reeves to 
ssistant cashiers. 

At an associate institution, the 
Springfield Atlantic Bank in Jackson- 
ville, Vice-President Marion E. Sweet 
nas taken over the presidency, follow- 
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New COPYFLEX system 
saves Tax Return time! 


The revolutionary new BRUNING 
COPYFLEX TAX RETURN SYSTEM 
saves hours... even days...in pre- 
paring returns. 


counting firms already are using 
the COPYFLEX Tax Return System 
and enjoying its economies. 


Why hire special, costly statistical 
typists for tax work when you need 
no typing at all with COPYFLEX? 
Save this expense ...and speed pro- 
duction of completed returns and 
copies as well. 


Your “worksheet” can be your 
tax return and, within minutes, you 
can get all the error-proof, low- 
cost, exact copies you need without 
any typing or proofreading. 

Tax authorities of bank and ac- 
counting groups worked with 
Bruning in devising this new time- 
and trouble-saving system of pre- 
paring corporation, fiduciary, indi- 
vidual, excess profits, and many other 
tax returns. Leading banks and ac- 


Get the full story. Mail the coupon. 


BRUNING 


Specialists in copying since 1897 





Z —-—-—— CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. -— " 


Dept. Y-42 Teterboro, N. J. 


Please give me full details on how to speed tax work via the Bruning 
Copyfiex Tax Return System. 





WINS Sewn singe wan ovnew6eses+a nase hinkeweeinnion eevee 


COPYFLEX "50" is easy to op- 
erate, handles large volume of 
tax return copies fast. 
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Yy you we 
about the woh of a 


SCHERMACK POSTAGE STATION 


IN YOUR BANK... 
ashe any, bank 


Yat owns one! 


Over a thousand banks, with no obligation what- 
soever to buy the equipment, have pre-tested the 
reactions of their customers to the presence of 
Schermack Postage Stamp Stations in their banks, 
and then retained them as a permanent feature of 
their services. In most banks, profits from stamp 
sales quickly pay off the equipment’s cost, assuring 
substantial earnings for years to come. Even in 
small towns, banks find the constantly increasing, 
neighborhood popularity of the service is profitable 
and productive of new business. Every transaction 
will net your bank a profit of one cent. 


We invite you to make a 30-day free test of 
a Schermack Postage Station in your bank. 
There is no obligation to buy. Write us about it. 


SCHERMACK PRODUCTS CORP. 











DEPT. M, 1164 W. BALTIMORE AVE. e@ DETROIT 2, MICH. 











ail 


The Inserting and Mailing Machine is the only one 
of its kind. A dozen clerks and 3 or 4 ordinary mailing 
machines wouldn’t combine the 5 great advantages found 
in this one machine. 


1. TIME-SAVING It’s electric—25,000 mailings with 6 inserts 
take 1 operator only 5 or 6 hours. By hand, 96 hours! 

2. LABOR-SAVING 1 operator does the work of 12 clerks! 

3. SPACE-SAVING This machine performs the work of several! 

4, MONEY-SAVING Cuts mailing costs DOWN 4/5ths. 

5. 


ERROR-SAVING Machine can’t make an undetected error! 


SEE A TEST RUN OF YOUR MAILING! 
Cut 4/Sths off your mailing costs! Send a sample of one of your 
mailings, including envelope; also quantity usually mailed. We 
will tell you the conditions under which Test will be conducted. 


Here’s what 
STANDARD OIL (Indiana) 
writes us: 





ae 
“The Inserting and Mailing 
Machine which we have in 
operation is in our Stock 
Recording Department and 
has givén very satisfactory 
results,” 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE COMPANY, PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 














INSERTS INTO. ENVELOPE SEALS ENVELOPE 


PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA 


COUNTS & STACKS 
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ing the retirement of W. I. Coleman 
who now devotes full time as vice-presi- 
dent of The Atlantic National Bank. 
E. L. Crossett, Jr., is now vice-president 
of the Springfield bank, J. Y. Lunsford 
cashier, Mrs. LaVerne Taylor and A. B. 
Stephenson assistant cashiers. 


* 


W. W. Hopper, president of the First 
National Bank of Nevada, was recently 
selected “Boss of the Year” by the 
Reno Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
This award is made annually, and Mr. 
Hopper was selected because of his 
ability to work with associates, his ac- 
cessibility at all times to employees ot 











“Boss of the Year” 


his bank, and his interest in civic im- 
provements. He is shown above, at 
right, receiving congratulations from 
the chairman of the selection commit- 
tee, Dr. Malcolm Love, president of the 
University of Nevada. 


At the Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco, George M. Doyle has 
been promoted from cashier to vice- 
president and cashier. He has been as- 
sociated with the bank for 38 years. 
Hart Tantau, in the real estate depart- 
ment, has been elevated from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


6 


Emanuel Schwartz has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and will head 
the new office of the 
Public National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of New 
York, at 682 Broad- 
way. 

Advanced to as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dents are B. Port, J. 
Twomey, P. Greene 
and I. Grosswald. 
Named assistant cashiers are J. Jasper, 
J. Bobrow and I. Volen. 


Sd 





E. SCHWARTZ 


Changes in the management group ot 
the National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio, Texas, were cited in the Feb- 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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2 assistant vice-president, is now vice- 
4 president. Paul W. Godfrey has been 
: advanced to trust officer. 

t ae 
d 
7 William H. Lamkin has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and cashier at 
the Alamo National Bank of San An- 
tonio (Texas). Named vice-presidents 
t are E. Starr and R. N. Jones, while C. 
3 M. Edwards is now assistant cashier. 
e . e 
e F. M. SMITH R. D. BARCLAY H. M. HART C. R. SPEARMAN ; ; . 
i At the Atlas National Bank in Cin- 
“a They receive new titles at San Antonio bank cinnati, Albert H. Kreimer and Harvey 
" B. Rielag have been advanced to vice- 
of ruary issue of Burroughs Clearing — 
House. Shown above are portrait 
views of four of the top officers : 1902 +¢ FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR ~- 1952 
Robert D. Barclay, executive chair- 
man; Forrest M. Smith, president; 
Henry M. Hart, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; and Carroll R. Spear- 
man, executive vice-president. STILL FIRST AT 
* 
Marcus J. Winfield, associated for the 
past 40 vears with Workers Trust Com- 
pany, Johnson City, New York, has 
been named president to succeed the | 
late Arthur Coddington. Mr. Winfield | 
had been vice-president since 1930. 
: | 
Robert Coltman has joined The | 

im - Philadelphia National Bank as vice- | 
aut president in charge 
om of the trust depart- 
it- ment. Since 1946 
the he has been a vice- | 

president at The | Ab “bio bank’ for 
Provident Trust vant 18 = aie 
Company of Phila- the struggling Miami 

ank delphia, and pre- of 1902. At right— 
has viously was with the First National 
sie City Bank Farmer Bank of Miami today, 
as- rust Company in ee d 

“Ars. New York City. He R. COLTMAN — as largest i 

art- is chairman of the Miami's oldest financial 
tant investments faculty at the Graduate institution, still giving 

School of ee South Florida sound, 
n RIAN Race ORR " : 

nd is currently vice pre ident of the complete banking serv- 
Financial Analysts of Philadelphia. fe MT ’ 

pro- Paul W. Brown, Jr., has been ap- 1C€... Stz first at 50! 

head pointed a trust officer of The Phila- 

f the delphia National Bank. 
nal e 

‘rust : 

New Bruce H. Thomas, vice-president at All correspondent services 

‘oad- The Omaha National Bank, has been 6 stan 

placed in charge of the correspondent | ee oe 
hank division, while Vice-President A. | a 

) as- Se eek ne ee el department in South- 

swale J. Rhodes is now in charge of national eastern U. S., specializing 

rt, J. lirms. Lewis C. McVea has been ele- in Latin American credits 

reene vated from assistant cashier to cashier. and collections. 

wald. ° 

ef Kuhn, who has held tl 

awrence uhn, who has held the r r 
titles of vice-president, cashier and MIAMI S$ OLDEST ” FLO RIDA S LARGEST 
. trust officer at the Jefferson [rust and Complete Banking and Trust Service 

up of Savings Bank, Peoria, Lllinois, has been 

San 9 appointed executive vice-president and Member: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Feb- cashier. Justin A. Howeler, formerly 

House § March, 1952 59 

















7WO (MPORTANT NAMES (NV MICROFILMING 


Bell c Howell | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





All over the country more and more ap 
are turning to Burroughs Microfilming to 
raise record-keeping efficiency. This wide/ 
spread acceptance is the result of proved per- 
formance —performance that has successfully 
stood the tests of time and service. 





With the modern Microfilm equipment buil 
by Bell & Howell and sold by Burroughs 
banks are gaining the advantages of positiv 
protection for all their necessary records, plu 
marked savings in time, effort and money. 


See how Burroughs Microfilming can add ne 
efficiency to your record keeping. Let you 
Burroughs man show you the many exclusiv 
features of this matchless Bell & Howel 
equipment today. 








The movable, sturdy, attractive Bell & 





Howell recorder assures quality results 
inexpensively. 


25 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS...FROM COAST TO COAST 





New York City Washington, D. C. 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 





FAST SERVICE—ANYWHERE 


Philadelphia 


Kansas City Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles Portland, Oregon ( 
Seattle 
St. Louis 

Minneapolis San Antonio 

New Orleans San Francisco 


J 








Burroughs Clearing House 
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Economy —The Bell & Howell Recorder’s 
many time- and money-saving advantages 
quickly pay for the cost of the machine. Offer- 
ing the highest reduction ratio available (37 
to 1) and 8 mm exposures on 16 mm film, it 
records more images per foot of film—cuts 
film costs to a minimum. 


Simplicity —Burroughs Microfilming re- 
quires no special training for operators. 
Control panel is simply arranged, for easy, 
efficient operation. Visual, audible and auto- 
matic safeguards help prevent operator 
mistakes and keep work flowing smoothly. 








uroughe 
serotilmning 


Choice of Film Patterns—The Bell « 
Howell Recorder offers three film patterns: 
Both sides of a document may be recorded 
simultaneously with images side by side; one 
side may be recorded on half the film width, 
running images down one side of film and up 
the other; single side of document can be 
recorded on full film width. 


Quality —Precision engineering, along with 
synchronized control of lighting and of film 
and document speed, assure finest photographic 
results with new standards of image clarity 
and contrast. 


OAST 





Speed—nigh speed automatic feeding and 
simplified hand feeding, plus finger-tip auto- 
matic controls and many protective features, 
help speed production. 








“enters. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Poorly trained bookkeepers make more 
costly errors—hurt customer relations! 
Thoroughly trained bookkeepers are any 
bank’s most valuable hidden assets! 
EnterTRAINment’s Bookkeeper Program is 
reducing error frequency and training 
better bookkeepers for many alert banks. 
A request on your letterhead brings the 
success-tested facts without obligation. 


ENTEREPQtreMENT, we. 


Directors: Arthur J. Linn, Edwin G. Uhl, James E. Potts 
734 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











STRAYER 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
—s 1 STORAGE FILES 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
150 Stock Sizes Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 








° MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 








We guarantee our transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 





-» MAIL ORDERS TO ..}.. 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 
STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 
CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES 

















presidents, J. L. Leinwhohl named 
assistant vice-president, and H. K, 
James made assistant cashier. 


° 


The small capitalist with a lollypop in 
the scene below is Jerry Edgar Moore, 
believed to be the youngest bank stock- 
holder in the State of Virginia. He was 











*“Sweetening” a stockholder 


snapped while attending the annual 
meeting of the First National Bank of 
Troutville. To his left is his grand- 
father, E. L. Boone, one of the bank’s 
directors. The others, left to right, are 
President E. W. Reynolds, W. H. 
Rader, 81, a director and oldest stock- 
holder, and W. A. Reid, vice-president 
and cashier. 
. 


James Bishop, Jr., manager of the 
farm service department at the Bank 
of Greensboro (North Carolina) has 
been promoted from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president. 

. 


The title, “senior citizen of 1951,” 
was recently bestowed upon Wilton 
A. Roper, vice-president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Baytown, 
Texas. The honor came from the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


e 


The picture below not only portrays 
an attractive feminine member of the 
staff at the Mercantile National Bank 
at Dallas, but also presents an idea in 
personnel relations. The bank has 
launched a plan of publicly compliment- 
ing its women employees with anni- 


Anniversary idea 
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versary flowers, and President Milton 
Brown is shown pinning the first cor- 
sage on Mary Moore, who has been 
with Mercantile nine years. Each femi- 
nine staff member will receive flowers 
on the anniversary of the day she 
joined the bank—the more years of 
service, the more elaborate the corsage. 


+ 


Vice-President William F. Treiber 
has been appointed first vice-president 
of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New 
York. He succeeds 
Leslie R. Rounds, 
who hus retired af- 
ter being the prin- 
cipal operating offi- 
cer for many years. 
Newly appointed 
vice-presidents are 
John H. Wurts, as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent, and Insley B. 
Smith, general manager of the Buffalo 
sranch. 





W. F. TREIBER 


e 


At the First National Bank of San 
Antonio (Texas), B. E. Scholl has ad- 








R. WALSH 


R. NEAL, Jr. 
Texas trio advanced 


B. SCHOLL 


vanced from cashier to vice-president 
and director; Robert L. Neal, Jr., from 
assistant cashier to cashier; R. P. 
Walsh to auditor. 


e 


W. W. Overton, Jr., board chairman 
of the Texas Bank & Trust Company, 
Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed a _ vice- 
chairman of the 
1952 national Red 
Cross fund cam- 
paign. Mr. Overton 
is also president of 
the Dallas County 





Chapter and_ re- 
cently completed a W. OVERTON, Jr. 
speaking tour of 


Texas cities in behalf of the Red Cross. 
° 


Following are some of the newly- 
named country bank presidents: 

Eldren E. Layton, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Fostoria, Ohio, succeeding 
Andrew Emerine, who is now chair- 
man of the board. 


March, 1952 


C. H. Young, formerly 
vice-president, State 
Bedford, Iowa. 

Everett Knapp, The First National 
Bank of Weslaco, (Texas), succeeding 
C. L. Skaggs. 

Guy Caldwell, First National Bank, 
Gaylord, Kansas, succeeding the. late 
C. A. Kalbfleisch. 

Rodney Hover, formerly cashier of 
The Liberty Bank, Ada, Ohio, who suc- 
ceeds the late Lloyd McElroy. 

Stanley Schrock, The Farmers State 
Savings Bank, Delta, Ohio, who suc- 
ceeds the late Charles Crisman. 

Elvin M. Foehner, The Farmers and 


executive 
Savings Bank, 


Merchants Bank of Highland (Illinois), 
after 14 years as cashier. 


4 


Douglas A. Wilkinson has been pro- 
moted to cashier of The Holyoke 
(Massachusetts) National Bank. 


4 


M. F. Brightwell, A. K. Shaw and H. 
E. White have been upped to vice-pres- 
idents by The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. A. W. Marten and J. H. Sipple 
are now trust officers, W. L. Smith has 
become assistant vice-president, and 
E. F. Werner is assistant treasurer. 




















Current bank survey reports — 


“Trailer coach paper excellent!” 

















Tells experience 


of 102 local banks 


and finance companies 
with $75,412,000 of 
paper financing 37,941 mobile homes 





The great majority of banks list trailer coach paper as “‘excel- 
lent”. 75% report less than 1% or no delinquency. 98% say 
they have suffered no losses on trailer coach paper over the 
last five-year period. These loans average $1875. 

Details of this national survey are now being sent to banks. 
For additional copies write to the address below. It will pay 
you to look into the trailer coach market in your community. 


The modern mobile home costs from $2000 to $6000. It may 
accommodate as many as 6 persons. It has running water, 
electricity, shower, sanitary facilities, electric refrigerator, beds, 
tables, chairs and all of the other conveniences of modern house- 


keeping. 


housing. 





More than 1,500,000 Americans find mobile living the most 
suitable to their way of life. 
3 out of 4 mobile home buyers prefer to finance their wheeled 


For information write: Banking and Finance Committee 


DEPT. BC-32, CIVIC OPERA BUILDING CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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«-. sure glad we opened that checking account! t 
Filling out a personal income tax return is so much easier when one has a : 
complete record of all expenditures. That’s sound advice to your customer ! 4 
* « * Making a good impression on your customer also is much more simple a 
when the checks you furnish him are fully worthy of the standing and 0 
integrity of your bank. The protective features and quality of La Monte cl 
Safety Papers have served the best interests of a long roster of banks, both 
here and abroad for more than 80 years. Your lithographer can show you . 
> “1 6) 

samples or we'll gladly send them on request. ti 
bi 

A Check Paper All Your Own fc 

, n 

Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper : 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection Ve 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. be 
th 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Methods Department 

Field men, especially trained to aid 
small and large branches to increase 
their efficiency, are now being used by 
the Bank of Nova Scotia throughout 
Canada. Three permanent field men 
will soon be travelling to all 356 Ca- 
nadian branches of the bank to speed 
up work in every branch and allow the 
staff as close to a 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
schedule as possible. 

The travelling field men are part of 
the new “Methods Department” estab- 
lished by the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
its general manager’s office at Toronto. 
In announcing the move C. S. Frost, 
general manager of the bank, said that 
“the scope of the methods department 
will be extended as rapidly as possible 
to include visits to branches for the 
purpose of installing new systems and 
machines, examining problem situ- 
ations and making regular surveys of 
internal operations. In all these visits 
the objective will be to work in co- 
operation with branch officers towards 
bettering office organization, increas- 
ing efficiency and improving service 
to the public.” 

The immediate job of the new de- 
partment, according to its manager 
George MacDonell, is to set up a fully 
delayed posting system for savings ac- 
counts in all branches, and to work 
out instructions for the first Saturday 
closing of the bank’s branches. 

In developing a fully delayed post- 
ing system for savings accounts the 
objective is (1) to save time and sta- 
tionery by having the operation done 
but once, the following morning, be- 
fore the bank opens for public busi- 
ness, and (2) to make it possible to 
give better service to the public by 
having clerks available throughout 
banking hours at the counter, rather 
than having them busy at posting 
jobs. This will speed up work at the 
branches and allow the staff to leave 
as close to 5 p.m. as possible. The new 
method is also expected to have a 
considerable effect at month end, with 
posting to be done the following day 
and bank statements to current ac- 
count customers being delayed till 
about the third of the month. A fully 
delayed system of current account 
posting is already in use in many 
branches of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Saturday closing in major centers 
has required re-opening branches on 
Fridays after regular banking hours. 
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Members of management staff of methods department at Bank of Nova Scotia: J. Coulter, 
assistant; N. A. Speicher, assistant manager; George K. MacDonell, 
manager; and C. R. Macdonald, assistant 


New methods department to aid branches through field staff 


The Bank of Nova Scotia set up a 
system, along with other banks, of re- 
opening from 4:30—6 p.m. on Fridays, 
allowing the staff to balance their 
regular Friday business, before the 
re-opening. For the later banking 
hours the staff only balanced immedi- 
ately after closing, leaving the post- 
ing to be done the following Monday. 

On the schedule of future jobs for 
the “Methods Department” are the 
development of bookkeeping and other 
office systems and procedures, the in- 
terpretation of standing instructions, 
applications for authority to deviate 
from standing instructions, installa- 
tion, maintenance and repair of office 
machines, and the development of new 
stationery forms and revision of exist- 
ing forms. 
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Saturday Closings 


On February 23, banks in Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Victoria, New West- 
minster, Windsor, Walkerville, Lon- 
don, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, Hull, 
Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax 
areas closed on Saturday mornings. 
To offset loss of this banking time 
for the public, branches in all but 
main banks in downtown areas are 
open in these cities from 4:30—6 p.m. 
Fridays. On May 3, another five Ca- 
nadian cities, Edmonton, Calgary, Re- 
gina, Moosejaw and Saskatoon, are to 


close on Saturdays. No date has been 
set as yet for other Canadian centers 
to close banking on Saturdays. Thus 
Canadian banks inaugurated the five- 
day week for most of their employees. 
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Wilderness Banking 


A new aluminum smelter to cost 
$500,000,000 is being built in an un- 
inhabited forested mountain area of 
Northwestern British Columbia, and 
the project needed a banking oper- 
ation for the growing army of work- 
men on the job. The first bank in was 
the Royal Bank of Canada with a 
branch at the electric power station 
site at Kemano, and a sub-branch at 
the dam site at Nechako. The Bank of 
Montreal followed with a branch at 
the new smelter site at Kitimat, where 
the Royal Bank is also expected to 
open a branch soon. 

For the present, the basic job of the 
branches is to handle payroll opera- 
tions for the construction workers, 
cash their cheques, arrange for money 
order remittances, and similar trans- 
actions. Over 2,000 men were at the 
various construction jobs early this 
year, the first of many more to come 
as the work gets under way. 

While the scenery is magnificent in 
an area which has been set aside as a 
provincial game and scenic preserve, 
the weather and the accommodations 
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BANCO GELATS 


HABANA, CUBA 


Statement of Condition at December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and as Reserve in Banco Nacional 


LIABILITIES 
NSE 5 | 
Outstanding Acceptances Under Commercial Letters 
of Credit issued by us or for our Account 
a ad lneminn st bsibiintpibidbiiciaewaas 
pipe PROT fg 5 > cerns 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital issued and paid_______-_-----_ $2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


PSS TEE 
Undivided Profits _..________________ 


EE TTI LST Oe 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba_____________~_ 
Other Bonds and Securities___________________ 
EI LL Re 
Bank Building and Equipment__-_-------~~---~- 
Customers’ Acceptances Under Commercial Letters 

i iain Keel asins 
RS EL nee Te 


I, Ce isciciccinticnnncinieinnnniatimdcinaes 


$17,640,505.52 


12,708,800.81 
9,243 ,508.26 
234,200.00 
2,685,845.89 
26,314,020.65 
325,929.79 





seeriineniiasil $65,886,970.54 


154,588.76 


947,697.06 


ocean $67,289.262.16 


4,201,317.16 


TOTAL LIABILITIES PLUS CAPITAL ACCOUNTS-$71,490,579.32 


(1) Under “Sight Deposits” it is included the amount 
of $13,457,139.91 of the Comisién de Fomento 


Nacional. 


SECURITIES IN SAFEKEEPING .. . $58,535,862.74 








JUAN GELATS, President. 























FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Mill Bank oF MonrTrREAL 


5 Wew York --64 Wall Street Chicage--27S.LaSalleStreet San Francises - -333 California Street 
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have not been of the best. For the two- 
man staff of the Royal Bank branch, 
who were the first in at Kemano at 
the end of 1951, their first accommo- 
dations in the construction camp’s 
guest house proved to be an unheated 


| tent, with banking quarters in a Quon- 


set hut, part of which was finally 
turned into a sleeping-living quarters. 

Bringing money to the bank before 
it opened was no mean job. The money 
was flown in by flying boat from Van- 
couver to Kemano Bay, about 400 
miles north of Vancouver. To reach 
the airplane, writes E. W. Muir, act- 
ing manager of the Royal Bank’s 


, branch at Kemano, “we journeyed ten 


miles to the beach with a Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police constable. The 
dock is approached by way of a log- 
filled causeway which had been flood- 
ed, leaving behind a maze of logs, 
branches and debris. We had to stop 
our vehicle and roll logs into the ocean 
before we could proceed to the land- 
ing floats. A fishing boat was wait- 
ing to take us to the plane. On a log 
float in Kemano Bay, with a cold wind 
blowing at freezing temperature, we 
accepted delivery of the currency sacks 
and silver bag.” 

The aluminum development entails 
building a dam at Nechako to flood an 
area 150 miles long to make a new 
mountain-locked lake. The waters of 
this lake are to be dropped 2,600 feet 
through tunnels, driven for ten miles 
through three mountains. The first 
aluminum is expected to come from 
the new plant in 1954. By then bank- 
ing will be well established in north- 
western British Columbia. 
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Farm Equipment Loans 

The Bank of Toronto maintained a 
booth at the Ontario Farm Equipment 
Dealers’ Show in Toronto late in Jan- 
uary at which bank staff members 


| explained to farmers and equipment 


dealers how farm equipment loans can 
be made under government regula- 
tions. Booklets describing the appli- 
cation of the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act were distributed, and fold- 
ers containing questions and answers 
regarding farm loans for equipment 
dealers were handed out. Cards were 
placed on many items of equipment 
displayed in various booths, drawing 
attention to the bank loans for pur- 
chases. 

Bank staff members pointed out 
changes in regulations under the legis- 
lation which had been made in recent 
months, and showed dealers how the 


| equipment sales could be financed. 
| Farmers now pay one-third down, 


either in cash or trade-in, and the 
bank finances the balance. Loans can 
be made up to $3,000 for seven years 
at attractive interest rates. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lellerhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











Bank Stocks... in changing times. 
This report, prepared by a large in- 
vestment house, views very favorably 
the future earning position of bank 
stocks. Assuming that the burden of 
tax increases, higher salaries and 
wages, and other costs have been sub- 
stantially absorbed at the present in- 
come level, the writer expresses the 
belief that an expected increase in 
gross income will be carried through 
to net operating earnings after taxes. 
An analysis of the condition of nine 
well-known banks is given and their 
stocks evaluated. 


The Affairs of . . . A personal 
record book that affords a compact and 
convenient source of important infor- 
mation, this handy publication is used 
as a customer giveaway by a large 
trust company. Designed to provide a 
ready reference in case of emergen- 
cy, it lists the location, date, and 
principals of all important personal 
records and assets, without disclosing 
figures as to the worth of the individu- 
al’s holdings. 


How the Bank Helps .. . This 
widely-publicized booklet was original- 
ly prepared by The Hanover Bank, 
New York City, in response to a re- 
quest from a nine-year old schoolgirl. 
The original one-copy edition was 
finished on a typewriter with illustra- 
tions clipped from magazines. A 
flood of inquiries from other banks 
prompted The Hanover Bank to print 
the booklet for general distribution. 
An unusual example of alert, public 
relations thinking. 


Farm Equipment Yearbook .. . 
A combination catalog and wall calen- 
dar published by the Minneapolis- 
Moline Company, farm machinery 
manufacturers. The information on 
he various models of the company’s 
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products should be of interest to any 
banker handling farm equipment 
paper. 


A Bank Library ... Here is an 
outstanding bibliography of publica- 
tions on banking and allied subjects. 
Prepared by the School of Banking at 
the University of Wisconsin, this 
bibliography is designed to assist 
bankers and students in the indepen- 
dent pursuit of knowledge and to aid 
banks and bankers who may wish to 
establish libraries. This booklet lists 
the titles, authors, publishers and 
sources of books, periodicals and re- 
ports that will make up a complete, 
up-to-date bank library of less than 
200 volumes. 


Work Music . . . This interesting 
brochure discusses in detail the plan- 
ning of programs for the use of music 
in banks during working hours, with 
particular emphasis placed on program 
effectiveness. The booklet contains 
charts showing how the level of work 
efficiency is raised through music, plus 
a representative program indicating 
the considerations in planning a day 
of music for an office. 


Ways to Make Friends for a 
Bank .. . Two dozen well established 
public relations ideas are described in 


this valuable booklet. Each of the ideas 
has proved to be particularly suitable 


Practical tips on public relations 


DOLGEN 
WAYS 


TO MAKE 
FRIENDS 
FOR 

A BANK 


for bank use. While this booklet has 
been available for many years, all of 
the ideas are fresh and practical, can 
be used to advantage by the average 
bank. 


12 Steps to More Votes ... A 
workable plan to get out the vote with- 
in any given area is offered in this in- 
structive publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Taking as its thesis that unregistered 
voters do not count at the polls, this 
24-page booklet is particularly timely 
with the approach of registration 
deadlines. A register-and-vote cam- 
paign offers a worthwhile public re- 
lations project for any bank or civic 
organization. 


Human Relations . . . Reproduced 
in booklet form, this address on the 
human element in business was de- 
livered by Robert C. Downie, presi- 
dent, Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust .Co., Pittsburgh, and president, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, be- 
fore the past convention of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association. In 
his speech, Mr. Downie, who initiated 
the outstanding public education pro- 
gram currently being conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
outlines the scope of public relations, 
the recognition that it must receive 
from top bank management, and how 
it must play a role in combatting pub- 
lic misconceptions of banking and the 
encroachments of government. 


Too Many Dollars? . . . In clear, 
understandable terms, this valuable 
booklet outlines what happened to the 
nation’s money supply in the years 
1940-1950 inclusive, laying chief em- 
phasis on the opportunities which were 
missed to reduce that money supply 
and to reduce the inflationary dangers 
in the post-war years. Written by well- 
informed L. Sumner Pruyne, vice-pres- 
ident, The First National Bank of 
Boston, this paper points out the dan- 
gers inherent in our saturated money 
supply and stresses the necessity of 
maintaining the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


What You Should Know About 
Safes ... Published by a leading man- 
ufacturer of safes and vaults, this 
booklet offers some interesting facts 
regarding the reductions in insurance 
premiums possible through the instal- 
lation of certified fire and burglar re- 
sistant safes. 
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More than 11,700 Burroughs Commercial 
Tellers Machines are in service in the nation’s 
banks. The users of these machines tell us that 
time is saved for customers and tellers from 
the start. They report that machine operation 
is simple and easy .. . that cash balancing is 
faster . . . that the flow of items to the proof 
department is speeded. And they save time 
again because an auditable, registered record 
of teller transactions is provided. 


Obtain for your bank the lower costs that auto- 
matically follow these savings of time. Have 
your Burroughs representative show you the 
facts as proved by years of use in banks of 
every size. 





BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 





TELLERS MACHINE 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Trustees’ Investment Powers 

A recent New Jersey decision lim- 
ited to the designated securities a 
trustee’s investment powers in spite 
of income requirements. 

The testatrix directed her trustee: 

“1. To convert my said residuary 
estate, except as the same may be al- 
ready invested in securities approved 
by law for trustees, into cash and to 
invest, re-invest and keep invested the 
proceeds thereof in securities approved 
by the laws of the State of New Jersey 
at the time of my death for trustees. 

* *” (Emphasis supplied). 

New Jersey statutes in effect at the 
time of the death of the testatrix in 
1922, limited investments by fiduci- 
aries to three classes of securities: (1) 
yovernmental obligations, including 
obligations of the United States, the 
State of New Jersey, other states of 
the United States, and certain political 
sub-divisions and agencies of New 
Jersey and other states; (2) first 
mortgage bonds of any railroad com- 
pany whch had paid dividends of not 
less than four per cent per annum 
regularly on its entire capital stock 
for a period of not less than five years 
preceding the date of purchase; and 
(3) first mortgage bonds on real estate 
situated in New Jersey, to an amount 
not exceeding 60 per cent of the value 
of such real estate. 

Subsequently the applicable statutes 
broadened the classes of securities le- 


gal for the investment of trust funds. | 
Of a principal of $210,000, 60°. was | 


invested in governmental securities 
and the balance equally divided be- 


tween rail bonds and real estate mort- | 


gages. 


The income from the principal of | 


the trust had steadily decreased to a 
point where it was only approximately 
50 per cent of what it was in the years 
immediately following the inception of 
the trust. 

The life tenant was almost entirely 
dependent upon her share of the in- 
come for her maintenance and sup- 
port; consequently, the trustee asked 
for permission to invest the corpus of 
the trust fund in securities which are 
presently legal for fiduciaries in New 
Jersey, so as to enable it to diversify 
its investments and so as to increase 
the income and to prevent what it con- 
tended would defeat the primary ob- 
ject and purpose of the trust. 
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The Court held that since it did not 
appear that the objects and purposes 
of the trust would be defeated by ad- 
hering to the restriction stated by the 
testatrix, it would not give the trustee 
the desired permission. 

“True, the income is presently af- 
fected but the security of the principal 
is intact for aught that appears herein. 
The field for investment under the law 
as it existed at the time of her death 
is quite broad and permits of sound 
investments. Incomes of trusts have 
generally diminished in past years. 
Shrinkage in income is not sufficient 
of itself to permit of the court’s inter- 
vention upon the ground that the trust 
might be defeated.” (National Newark 
& Essex Banking Co. of Newark vs. 
Osborne et al, 84 Atlantic Reporter, 
second series, 38.) 


e 


A recent Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa case held that where the settlor 
of the trust made no restrictions her 
failure to refer to the statutory legal 
list of investments indicated an inten- 
tion that if powers of trustees should 
be broadened by statute her trustees’ 
powers should likewise be broadened. 
Therefore Oklahoma’s statutory pru- 


dent man rule would govern invest- 
ments in that trust, notwithstanding 
the fact that the statute was enacted 
subsequent to the creation of the trust. 

“Unless a trustor specifically re- 
stricts the power of his trustee in in- 
vesting trust funds the trustee is 
governed by the law in force at the 
time the investment is made.” (First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Okla- 
homa City et al vs. Flynn et al, 237 
Pacific Reporter, second series, 903.) 
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Inconvenienece Not Duress 

The old question of what constitutes 
duress in the signing of a note, par- 
ticularly in the case of the wife of the 
cosignor, was raised again in a recent 
Kansas case and resolved in favor of 
the payee. 

Because of hard times, a Kansan in 
1936 accepted his brother’s invitation 
to bring his family to South Dakota on 
the chance of getting work in a gold 
mine. While waiting for the job 
(which never materialized) he and his 
family lived at his brother’s home 
without paying for the room or board 
supplied by their host. When they were 
departing, to return to Kansas, the 











VERIFICATION CAN BE EASY... 


If verification means EXTRA 
WORK and EXPENSE to you... 
then you'll like the ease and efficiency 
of our VERIFICATION MAILER. 


Combines verification notice and return 
envelope in a single unit. 













velope. 





Verification Form slips into type- 
writer easily. 


Return envelope stays attached 
until used by customer. 


Entire unit mailed in window en- 


WE HAVE FOUR OTHER VERIFICATION 
SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Send for complete kit 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 
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Farm Income Growth 
Arizona farm income topped 
the country in percentage 
growth during the past 
decade with a five-fold 
increase from.$53 millions 
to $276 millions — another 
indication of Arizona’s 
increasing importance in 
the nation’s economy. 
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What would happen if customer records 


got into the wrong hands 
en route to incineration? 


F DON’T TAKE CHANCES® 


with your customers! 


: Use SHREDMASTER 
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to destroy ledger eine 
account analyses, 
work sheets, etc. 


Shredmaster Shredding Machines elimi- 
nate costly, dangerous transportation . 
guarantee security ..by reducing confi- 
dential records to unreadable shreds 
right on the premises. 


Operates quietly, 
mum maintenance. 
SHREDMASTERS are used by govern- 


ment agencies and leading banks and 
business concerns throughout the country. 


cleanly, safely. Mini- 


Three models — 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 
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, 3 CORPORATION 
209 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 





host asked his brother, his brother’s 
wife, and his brother’s father-in-law— 
who had come to drive the family back 
to Kansas—to sign a promissory note 
in his favor to defray what their South 
Dakota sojourn had cost him. He 
threatened to keep them from depart- 
ing if they failed to sign the note. At 
two five-year intervals thereafter the 
note was renewed. 

In an action by the payee on the 
note, the wife cosignor defended on the 
ground of duress in signing the origi- 
nal note and one renewal. The payee 
had not threatened to strike her, put 
her in jail, lock her up, harm her child 
or her father or her husband, or to 
take any of her property, or to put 
her father or her husband in jail. 

The lower Court found for the wife, 
but the Supreme Court of Kansas re- 
versed saying: 

“When plaintiff presented the re- 
newal note to appellee for her signa- 
ture she was already liable upon the 
note given in 1936. It had been given 
for a valuable consideration, the 
amount of it was not excessive, and its 
terms were not harsh... It is true 
that she testified at the trial in Novem- 
ber, 1950, more than fourteen years 
after she had signed the note, that she 
would not have signed if she had not 
felt plaintiff would have stopped her 
from going home, and gave as a reason 
‘Because it was Tom’s (her husband’s) 
place to pay it.’ This did not release 
her from liability on the note. Many a 
wife has signed with her husband a 
note for indebtedness which, as be- 
tween them, it was his place to pay. 
We know of no rule of law that in such 
a case the wife was not liable to the 
payee... 

“To constitute duress there must be 
a wrongful act or wrongful threat 
which compels apparent assent by an- 
other to a transaction without his vo- 
lition.”” (Vandine v. Vandine, 237 Pa- 
cific Reporter, second series, 224.) 
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Life Insurance Collateral 
To what extent does assigned life 
insurance provide collateral for loans? 
Shortly before his suicide a bank 
borrower wrote in part as follows: 
“T am leaving a total of $68,500 life 
insurance ... These policies have been 
assigned to the bank as collateral for a 
loan. Hood Hampton (and this is the 
bank teller or officer who handled all 
of these transactions for the bank in- 
cluding kited checks, and who OK’d 
them for cashing, and whose testimony 
clearly indicates that plaintiff’s de- 
cedent received all of the money for all 
of the obligations involved) will have 
4 checks that he has been cashing for 
me that will be returned. Please con- 
tact him immediately and arrange to 
pay the bank for these returned checks 
out of the insurance money.” He wrote 


to Hampton, “My policies will cover 
every cent due the bank.” 

The assignment, or collateral agree- 
ment, stated that the proceeds of the 
policies were assigned “as collateral 
security for any and all liabilities of 
the undersigned, or any of them, to the 
assignee, either now existing or that 
may hereafter arise in the ordinary 
course of business between any of the 
undersigned and the assignee.” 

The decedent personally received all 
of the money.involved in all of the 
matters involved or he himself had 
discounted the notes to the bank and 
the bank had relied upon not only his 
signature but upon this collateral in 
handling these transactions for the 
decedent. 

Some of the notes were co-maker 
notes, notes endorsed before delivery, 
or discounted notes. 

The decedent’s widow sued the 
bank to recover the proceeds from 
some of the insurance policies, al- 
though she had joined in the assign- 
ment of the policies, on the ground 
that the three categories of notes 
above mentioned were not collateral- 
ized by the insurance. 

In finding for the bank the Supreme 
Court of Florida pointed out that there 
is no difference in the liability, to the 
holder of a note of either a co-maker, 
an endorser before delivery, or an en- 
dorser for discount purposes and that 
the holder may sue whomsoever he 
chooses, whether endorser, maker, or 
otherwise. 


As to the kited checks (which were 
payable to the defendant bank) the 
fact that they were not payable to 
the decedent made no difference be- 
cause he received the money as sole 
active stockholder and director of the 
maker corporation, knowing that there 
were no funds in the drawee bank to 
pay the check. 


The Court emphasized that the de- 
cedent evidently recognized these obli- 
gations as being in the ordinary course 
of business between the bank and 
himself: “We do not say that had the 
bank purchased these obligations of 
the plaintiff’s decedent in this case on 
the open market or discounted them 
for any other holder or bank other 
than the plaintiff’s decedent himself, 
or in other words, in handling them in 
the ordinary course of business for 
anyone but decedent himself, that this 
same ruling would have applied. When 
an individual receives proceeds from 
a bank for certain notes, checks, or 
other obligations, he is doing business 
with the bank and such obligations 
arise in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness and should thus be covered by the 
assignment involved in this particular 
case.” (Silva vs. 
, 54 Southern Reporter, sec- 
ond series, 370.) 


—_—— 
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EXAMINATIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


the close of business they come 
straight to me. We promptly issue the 
necessary instructions to the staff, and 
turn over the instruction sheets—the 
standard operating procedures for the 
day—to the directors. 


AST time, for example, Chairman 
R. H. Sutton of the committee 
moved into the cages to verify tellers’ 
cash. Tellers were immediately 
switched according to plan, and set 
to counting one another’s cash under 
the supervision of the examining di- 
rector and his assistants from the of- 
ficial staff. As each verification was 
completed it was turned in to the head 
teller who in turn listed and recapit- 
ulated the information and turned it 
over to me. 

Next, Chairman Sutton and his help- 
ers moved on to trial balances. Tellers 
from the commercial department ran 
trial balances on savings tellers, sav- 
ings tellers on personal loan note tell- 
ers, and so forth. 

Meanwhile. another director, Judge 
Lee Miles, and a vice-president moved 
into the vault to seal the security 
boxes, verify war bonds and stamps, 
verify the investment account, and ex- 
amine the trust department. 

At the same time, Director Vaughan 
Winston accompanied by an officer and 
a senior staff member arranged for 
trial balance on commercial loans, per- 
sonal loans, and real estate loans. They 
listed past due commercial loans, per- 
sonal loans and real estate loans, in- 
cluding all pertinent dates, names, 


asking that they advise the directors’ 
examining committee the total of 
items cleared on them next morning 
by our bank, and list the returned 
unpaid items. This information, and 
assorted other topics, are considered 
by the examining committee at a brief 
meeting later in the week. 

One standard practice sheet also 
lists all of the parts which go to make 
up the completed directors’ examina- 
tion report, all the way from the letter 
of transmittal to the assorted sched- 
ules which are the substantiating de- 
tail behind various totals and sum- 
maries employed earlier in the report. 


Following each such item (seventeen 
in all) is the name of the officer or 
senior whose assignment it is to pre- 
pare the particular portion. 

These individuals see to it next day 
that their assignments are completed 
and ready. The parts all come to my 
desk for a final check. Then, when the 
examining directors return for their 
final session a day or two later, they 
look over these sheets and make any 
changes, corrections, deletions, or addi- 
tions that they may consider desirable. 

The finally edited product is even- 
tually typed, bound, and submitted to 
the. examining committee as their re- 








amounts, security, and so on. They re- | 
viewed various lines of credit, making | 


any pertinent comments. Finally they 
verified collateral. 


Each examining director 


either | 


notes down his comments or asks one | 


of his staff assistants to note these. 
Concluding his actual task of exam- 
ination, the director makes his further 
observations for the record. The three 
then talk it over briefly and make plain 
the points they wish to have brought 
out in their report to the directors. 
The elapsed time from their arrival 
at the bank to their departure with 
these jobs performed is usually in the 
neighborhood of two hours. In this 
period they have checked everything 
required of them, and have freed all 
sealed or otherwise suspended ma- 
terials so that the bank can resume 
functioning next day. The officers and 
Seniors who have been assisting the 
directors are usually occupied at the 
bank for another two or three hours. 
Certain details are always left to the 
officers to handle. For instance, the 
cashier sends a letter to each local bank 
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Why | gave the largest order to Bill 


His office impressed me, first time I saw it. The place had 
an air of quiet efficiency. He had figures we needed, right 
at his fingertips. Looking at his desk, I felt big things would 
get done because details were competently handled. 
It gave me a clear picture of the kind of man I wanted to 
do business with. That’s why I gave Bill the largest order. 
“Y and E” makes the office equipment that’s such an 


important part of this picture. 


Attractive, efficient ...‘°Y and E” helps you get things done 


—the way that gets the order. 


“Y and E” equipment is designed for success. 


If delivery on your order for "Y and E” equipment is delayed, you 
may be sure we’re doing our best to overcome the problem as 


quickly as steel shortage permits. 











1044 JAY STREET ¢ ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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Are YOU Ready for a 
TAX INVESTIGATION? 


ee 









Not unless your records are systematically 
and safely stored . . . and readily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE. 

1. Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection. 

2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage. 





No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada. eal 2 


STORAGE BOXES 


For economical record storage Liberty Boxes, 
with 25 stock sizes, answer your problems. 
90,000 repeat users—positive proof of quality. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 








port. They submit it to the next direc- 
tors’ meeting, where it is read and 
considered and made a part of the of- 
ficial minutes. 


XCERPTS from a recent report of 
directors’ examination give a 
more graphic impression of the con- 
tent than is possible from a mere de- 
scription. The following excerpts are 
accordingly given, with appropriate 
deletions to avoid violation of con- 
fidences : 

“Your committee desires to call at- 
tention to loan of John Doe in the 
amount of $............ which was due 
October 8 and which is collateralled by 
chattel mortgage on two expensive 
automobiles. This borrower apparent- 
ly does not regard his obligations too 
seriously, as the indebtedness was two 
weeks past due on the date of exam- 
ination. The market value of the col- 
lateral possibly is close to the amount 
of the indebtedness. It is accordingly 
suggested that the loan have close at- 
tention and that every effort be made 
to obtain substantial reduction. 

“The Richard Roe note, endorsed by 
J. G. Riley and collateralled by ware- 
house receipts on certain merchandise, 
has been past due since October 4. 
Your committee is informed that the 
maker is in receivership and that the 
collateral is not readily marketable. 
It is accordingly the opinion of the 
committee that Mr. Riley should be 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


subject primarily because loans are 
' now at their near peak for all times 
and we have only just begun to feel 
the impact of the speed-up. We nat- 
urally also constantly watch our port- 
folio for increases in marginal loans. 
There are some interesting develop- 
ments on that subject. 

In the first forty companies in the 
Poor’s study we found fourteen had 
bank loans. Three of the fourteen 








Creating A 
Landmark 


Each dial is 3 stories high on 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company's 4-faced tower 
clock, one of the largest in the 
world. Synchronized hourly 
with the Naval Observatory, 
this is another of the famous 
“landmark” clocks created to 
insure accurate time for all] 
time by the 

SELF WINDING CLOCK Co. 
Manufacturers of Standard and Specially Designed 


Clocks and Clock Systems 
209 Willoughby Ave. Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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borrowers owed 61.5% of the total of 
_ loans, yet working capital of the three 
| large borrowers was only 3.8% of total 
| working capital for the forty. The 
| same three borrowers owed $4,627M 
for taxes contemporaneous with the 
$6,756M of bank loans. Taxes and 
bank loans together exceeded working 
capital. 
In the second group there were thir- 
teen non-borrowers and twenty-seven 
| borrowers — just reversing the first 
| group. One of the twenty-seven bor- 
rowers owed 38.4% of the total bor- 
rowings and owed an amount in taxes 
equal to one-half the loan. 
The RMA studies also include a tab- 


TAXES AND BANK CREDIT 


requested to liquidate the indebted- 
ness in full. 

“In the Personal Loan Department 
the ledger cards were run and found to 
be in balance with the general ledger, 
with the exception of 4 cents on FHA 
loans. The various loans were not re- 
viewed in detail except for those items 
15 days or more past due. A schedule 
of these items will be found elsewhere 
in this report. Your committee does 
not anticipate any losses in this de- 
partment, but suggests that a stren- 
uous collection policy be pursued. 

“Tellers’ differences as of the date of 
the examination amounted to $5.72 over 
and $.79 short. Your committee con- 
siders these to be normal daily differ- 
ence items and they are mentioned 
only as a matter of record. 

“Cash items were inspected and 
verified as to total. All items were cur- 
rent and merit no comment. 

“Overdrafts as of the date of the 
audit aggregate $710.19. These items 
appear to be collectible. A detailed 
schedule will be found elsewhere in 
this report.” 

It can be seen from these remarks 
that the directors really get a close-up 
view of the assets and of the condition 
of the institution. They know what is 
going on, and its significance. And, 
to the extent that theirs is one more 
check-up on the bank and the way it 

is run, it constitutes a worthwhile pro- 
cedure. 


ulation of the liabilities of close to 
3,000 individual manufacturers by in- 
dustry. We took a mine run selection 
of twelve industries. 

Meat packers, as an example, are 
fairly general borrowers with 73.8% 
having bank debt towards the end of 
1950. As a group, their notes payable 
to banks were about 22% of net worth 
and approximately 50% of current lia4 
bilities. Yet, 21.2% of the borrowers 
owed 66.1% of the total loans. Wher} 
as the 26.2% non-borrowers owel 
73.2% of the taxes, the borrowel’ 
owed only 26.8%. Finally, the borrow: 
ers had only 35% of the equity capital. 
The companies with the lowest profi 
and the lowest net worth owed the 
bulk of the money. 

The entire sample of twelve indus 
tries (footed across) showed 25% of 
the borrowers owing 25% of the taxes, 
owning 27% of the worth and owilé 
63% of the total bank loans. Of the 
total of bank loans, incidentally, a) 
proximately one-fourth was in_|oalls 
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due in over one year. As an example 
of food for thought, we took notice of 
the hosiery manufacturers. While two 
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thirds of the companies were borrow- 
ing 63% of the total loans outstand- 
ing, there was a man in the act about 
to take over the next scene. The spot- 
light should be on Mr. Federal Tax 
Liability with a total of 127% of bank 
debt. He should be co-starred with 
the same character in the Bread and 
Bakery Products industry, whose ratio 
is 197%. 

What are the practical lessons we 
can conclude from our explorations 
thus far? First let us consider that 
most business men are governed by 
practical considerations and their daily 
business judgments in their buying, 
storing, processing and selling routines 
are based on the observations and pre- 
sumptions they make with respect to 
their markets. Most business men 
either knowingly or instinctively sub- 
mit to two economic laws, (1) the law 
of equity, and (2) the law of turnover. 
The first defines the limits of debt and 
loss exposure to which they can be 
safely committed, and the second, in 
its final application determines the le- 
verage of profits on capital. We bank- 
ers know that current assets can more 
properly be identified as working 
funds. This is the stuff with which 
turnover can be achieved. 

The business man and his banker 
know that it takes so many dollars of 
working funds, turning at a predeter- 
mined rate, to produce one dollar of 
sales for a given period. The business 
man can determine with arithmetic 
accuracy what volume of sales his 
working capital and short term debt 
will deliver and his evaluation of risk, 
involved in the laws of equity, deter- 
mines how much debt he will contract 
to augment his own working funds. 
This process is fundamental. 

Each trade has its own peculiar 
characteristics such as terms of sale, 
time required for processing inven- 
tory, etc., so that actual ratios can be 
developed and are available for each 
and every trade. 

Now, in 1947 it is shown that manu- 
facturing corporations required $1.54 
of working funds on January 1, 1947 
to do $1.00 of sales in the next ninety 


days. The $1.54 was supplied as fol- 
lows: 
3y the owners $1.00 
By banks .O7 
Delayed tax collections 16 
Trade credit 19 
Other creditors 12 
$1.54 


A more detailed treatment of this 
phase, including a comparison with 
1951 figures, is contained in the table, 
“Bank Debt is Small Part of Total 
Working Funds,” page 31. 

AS a group these companies were 
taking risks of outside credit in the 
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proportion of one third of require- 
ments, which is certainly a well con- 
tained and conservative risk. It is even 
more so when we are reminded that 
cash and governments alone approxi- 
mated 87% of all current liabilities. 
Only one deduction can be made. The 
influence banks had with only $0.07 of 
the $1.54 on the trading propensities 
of management was ridiculously small. 
The same government that wanted to 
restrict banks had an amount invested 
which was over twice that of the 
banks. 


N closing we make no claim to hav- 

ing masterfully arrived at a decision 
on what we should be doing as a result 
of these studies. We think the subject 
of such supreme importance that we 
would be more than satisfied if we 
stimulated careful attention to it by all 
members of the business and govern- 
ment community. Without pretending 
to be conclusive, we, therefore, suggest 
some implications: 

1. For about thirty years business 
managements have diversified prod- 
ucts, freight haulers have speeded 
deliveries, warehousemen have become 
more efficient, and inventory turnover 
throughout the business structure has 
increased. While this trend improved 
profits it reduced the need for bank 
credit from nearly all but seasonable 
and marginal businesses. Commercial 
paper, but for finance company bor- 
rowing, almost left the scene. It ap- 


pears this trend has been finally inter- 
rupted and the prospects are that its 
reversal will be sharp by 1955. 

2. If the banks get a fair share of 
this demand for working funds we will 
probably completely alter our invest- 
ment portfolio. Commercial paper will 
probably come back to its position of 
the 1920’s. (It increased 31° in the 
first 11 months of 1951 and, at that 
date, equaled November, 1930). 

3. Investment bankers have some 
good potential customers for security 
offerings. Insurance companies and 
other institutional lenders can likewise 
anticipate heavier demands. 

4. Accountants, engineers, business 
brokers and so-called “finders” gener- 
ally will have a lot of fun buying and 
selling and merging. 

5. There are implications for the 
government bond experts, but not be- 
ing one, I'll pass. 

6. Rates of interest which have al- 
ready shown considerable _ stiffness 
may very possibly make the noise of 
a banshee as they move forward. There 
are some interesting parallels from the 
1920's. 

7. The sharp movement of funds will 
not only affect deposit structures, but 
loan demands will create a severe com- 
petition for deposits. 

8. We may have to devise new 
means of protection against the lien 
position of the government for unpaid 
taxes. 

9. Many concerns will find it desir- 
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able to change their fiscal year ending 
to a period more favorable for tax 
payments. All seasonable businesses 
may find their peak or near peak the 
time for the fiscal closing of books. 
This will increase the difficulties of 
credit analysis and may introduce a 
general requirement for two audits— 
one for the low point and one for the 
fiscal period. 

10. Bonus payments, pension fund 
payments, annual contracts for things 
like insurance and dividends may be 
deferred until after taxes are paid. 

11. Cash projections (budgeting) 
will: likely become a common require- 

















BANK SIGNS 


IN DIGNIFIED BRONZE 


* * * 





Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze ... the names of your 
personnel in desk plates of the same 
handsome metal. 


Let us show how we can give you the 
finest in signs, desk plates and bulletin 
boards at very economical prices. 


Send for free illustrated literature. 


* * *® 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


SIZE ILLUSTRATED 2” x 10” 
ON BRONZE EASEL 


COST $7.50 


* * * 
“BRONZE TABLET HEADQUARTERS” 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc. 











570 Broadway Dept. BM NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 














ment of banks as a supplement to con- 
ventional audits. 


12. It may be presumed that many 
banks will find it necessary to increase 


capital. Under the present excess prof- 


its tax law this is virtually impossible. 
Even though it were possible, bank 


BANK RECRUITING PLANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
cussed with the recruit. After the new- 
comer has been assigned in one of the 
bank’s 500-odd branches, every effort 
is made to see that he adjusts to bank 
work. Retention of new employees is 
considered an integral part of recruit- 
ing. Various training schools have 
been set up to move new employees 
rapidly into positions of permanence. 
Regular interviews are scheduled so 
that the new employee may have a 
chance to discuss his future with Bank 
of Montreal. “Here,” says Munro 
Brown, manager of the bank’s public 
relations department, “the interview- 
ing officer bases his talk with the indi- 
vidual upon the principle that the bank 
can learn as much from the interview 
as the staff member can.” The bank 
feels that screening, testing, training, 
and frank discussion, together with 
careful selection of recruits referred 
by branch managers and school offi- 
cials, makes for an emotional integra- 
tion of staff that keeps personnel prob- 
lems at a minimum. 

Aptitude testing for recruits has 
been successfully used for some time 
by the National Bank of Detroit, which 
relies heavily upon close cooperation 
with school placement officials to pro- 
vide new employees. In Detroit, usu- 
ally the 2nd or 3rd tightest manpower 
town in the country, the caliber of 
available manpower is drastically re- 
duced within two months following 
high school graduation dates, accord- 
ing to Arthur S. Greiner, assistant 
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- such as short hours, convenient loca- 


| quarters, music during working hours, 


| work. The American Trust Company 


| the bank does not use any particular 
| plan for recruitment of employees @ 


stocks are pretty generally selling un- 
der book. Can this be interpreted to 
suggest that we may have some more 
bank mergers? 

13. A probable recurrence of large 
scale direct government financing of 
business. 


vice-president of the bank. Conse- 
quently, the bank arranges to have 
sufficient personnel needs at gradua- 
tion time to carry through the year. 
Each department, using statistical 
projections, estimates its yearly per- 
sonnel requirements, and these esti- 
mates form the basis for the hiring of 
high school graduates. New recruits 
are giving adding machine training 
and then sent out to the bank’s 
branches. As the need arises, the re- 
cruits are pulled out of the branches, 
given specialized training, and then 
reassigned to permanent positions 
within the organization. In addition 
to classified advertising, lobby plac- 
ards, and bulletins to branch mana- 
gers, sources of new employees are 
opened through close contact with pub- 
lic and parochial school and university 
officials. During regular student tours 
of the bank, cleared through the De- 
troit Board of Education, printed ma- 
terial outlining the advantages of bank 
work is distributed. In cooperation 
with a state university, young college 
people, studying to be personnel place- 
ment officers, enter the bank for a six- 
week period each summer. These fu- 
ture job counselors work in six begin- 
ning bank assignments during the 
period, thus gaining insight into the 
opportunities that the bank can offer 
the potential employee. 

Since 67 per cent of National Bank’s 
employees are women, particular em- 
phasis is given to working conditions 
likely to hold most appeal for women,, 


tion and transportation, attractive 


and an inexpensive coffee shop. 


TIME-PROVEN method of bank 
public relations, the student bank 
tour, has come into high regard as a 
means of acquainting potential em- 
ployees with the advantages of bank 


of South Bend, Indiana, extends invi- 
tations to all the local schools to bring 
classes, particularly the senior class, 
for a visit and tour of the bank. While 


the time of these visits, an attempt is 
made to acquaint the student with al 
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phases of banking and with American 
Trust’s employee relationships. Em- 
ployees are invited to outline their 
duties for the students and an officer 
explains the bank’s system of on-the- 
job training. “This might be called an 
‘around-the-bush’ method of attempt- 
ing to attract future employees,” said 
L. O. Titus, vice-president and trust 
officer of the bank. ‘While in five years 
of receiving visiting students in groups, 
I recall only one incident where a stu- 
dent came back immediately to apply 
for a job, it is difficult to determine 
just what impact these tours have on 
the student in stimulating his interest 


j in bank work, for we do get applications 


from students after they graduate.” 


THER sources report that the stu- 
dent bank tour has been a highly 


ing profession to the attention of high- 
school students. From Denver, James 
S. Holme, public relations officer of 
The United States National Bank, 
cites an outstanding public relations 
program of this type conducted by the 
local A.I.B. chapter for many years, 
under the chairmanship of James San- 
bourne of the Denver National Bank, 
and now under the chairmanship of 
George Thompson of the International 
Trust Company. The Denver A.I.B. 
entertains, early in the school year, 
teacher representatives from all the 
elementary, junior and senior high 
schools in the city, along with the key 
members of the public school adminis- 
trative staff, the Board of Education 
and others. This entertainment cus- 
tomarily starts with a tour of one of 
the banks and is concluded by a ban- 
quet held in one of Denver’s hotels. 
The A.I.B. also sponsors a Speakers 
Bureau whose membership is drawn 
from all of Denver’s banks. This group 
is on call during the entire school year 
to speak on a large variety of banking 
subjects, at any school level. The bank 
visitation program brings thousands 
of school children in to the Denver 
banks every year. Through careful and 
impartial rotation, every bank receives 
its share of these student visits. Mr. 
Holme feels that these activities have 
aided immeasurably in combatting the 
employment problems of the city’s 
banks. 

In most cases, individual bank re- 
cruiting programs press into service 
all available sources of manpower or 
those that have proved most produc- 
tive within a given area. Banks in a 
few large communities have found pri- 
vate and government placement agen- 
ties helpful in some instances. Gen- 
‘rally, employment agencies appear to 
have been of little help to banks in to- 
lay’s tight labor market. Employment 
agencies are solicited continuously, 
teports Central National Bank of 
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valuable means of bringing the bank- | 
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Cleveland, but make only infrequent 
placements. One agency, which re- 
quires the employer to assume the fee, 
has been successful in furnishing Cen- 
tral National with a limited number of 
persons in extremely scarce classifica- 
tions. The Hanover Bank, New York 
City, has stopped contacting agencies 
since the bank believes that high 
school graduates in that area generally 
ceased seeking employment through 
agencies shortly before World War II. 
The use of part-time employees, 
other than high-school students train- 
ing for future full-time jobs, has 
proved of great benefit in many banks. 
Former staff members, who no longer 
wish full-time employment, are used 
to advantage on “long-hour” days by 
The Central Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati. Handicapped persons and other 
minority groups are working out well 
in many positions at the National 
Bank of Detroit. For several years 
housewives have been used on a part- 
time basis by the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. These women serve Conti- 
nental Illinois well as pages and junior 
clerks, and some of them, who had 
business experience before marriage, 
fill positions as typists and office ma- 
chine operators. For a short period 
this bank opened its personnel division 
on Saturdays for employment inter- 
views but the meager results did not 
justify the extra hours and Saturday 
interviewing was dropped. 


ROBABLY the greatest expense 
involved in most bank recruiting 
plans lies in the printed literature that 
is frequently used to solicit employees 
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from high schools and other likely 
sources. Material of this type is often 
addressed directly to members of a 
specific group, such as “To you, The 
High School Senior,” the salutation 
used on a recruiting folder of The 
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Hanover Bank. Printed recruiting 
material usually stresses the specific 
advantages and privileges enjoyed by 
employees of the bank. An invitation 
to drop into the bank for an interview 
or to write for a copy of an employees’ 
bandbook, outlining work benefits is 
included in most of these printed re- 
cruiting solicitations. 

Rather than stand the expense of 
originating recruiting publications, 
many banks distribute one or more of 
the excellent booklets that have been 
prepared on this subject by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Available in 
quantity at low cost, these A.B.A. pub- 
lications cover topics such as opportu- 
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nities in banking, description of bank- 
ing jobs, and the fundamental opera- 
tions of a bank. 

While it is difficult to measure the 
effectiveness of printed recruiting ma- 
terial, the results are sometimes dou- 


e@ 
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ble-barrelled. As stated by The Cen-} 
tral Trust Company, Cincinnati, “Our 
recruiting pamphlets and booklets may ? 
not always find a prospective employee, 
but we often gain a prospective cus- 
tomer.” | 
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EMPLOYER PRODUCTIVITY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

The major differences in opinion re- 
late to the subject of prospects. Some 
observers take a surprisingly dismal 
view of future bank efficiency. They 
seem to see only growing problems of 
keeping an adequate work force on the 
job. But there are some who do not 
share these gloomy views. Some are 
hopeful that the problems which have 
plagued the operating officers of banks 
can be partly solved whenever a period 
of less disturbed conditions is reached. 
And there is the hope that mechanical 
and managerial devices can offset the 
cost problems. In general the optimis- 
tic view seems to be a bit more common 
than the pessimistic one, but by a nar- 
row margin. 

While the problem of measuring 
productivity is certainly difficult, some 
evidence can be cited. In terms of dol- 
lar volume, it is clear that banking 
employees are doing a bigger job. In 
1929 there were more than six em- 
ployees for each million dollars of de- 
posits while the average since the war 
has been only slightly more than two 


| employees for each million of deposits. 


| During the mid-1930’s this average 





was between four and five employees 
per million. 

But dollar figures are not a very 
good check. It isn’t much more work 
for a bookkeeper to post a big check 
than a small one; a teller is better 
measured by the number of items that 


| customers present than by the size of 


the items. This is not wholly true but 
physical volume is certainly a better 
measure than dollar volume. 

The difficulty is that good measures 
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of physical volume are not readily 
available. The only ones that can be 
devised are put together by indirect 
and approximate methods. Such fig- 
ures have been worked out for this 
article and are reflected in the accom- 
panying charts. But since the figures 
are not beyond dispute a full recital 
of the way in which they have been de- 
rived has been included so that, cafe- 
teria style, each reader may look the 
methods over and then accept or reject 
the use of them. 

The first figure devised is an index 
of the amount of work done by each 


bank employee. This index is shown inj 


the accompanying chart, page 32. This 
index shows no clear trend during the 
war years but in the postwar period 
it suggests that bank employees have 
gained in productivity a bit more than 
four per cent a year. In the period 
from 1946 to 1950 there is a total gain 
of 18 per cent. This rate of gain is 
about the same as that averred to be 
true of industrial productivity, which 
has been estimated to have been two to 
three per cent over longer periods of 
time but more nearly four per cent in 
the postwar period. 


HE second figure derived is an in- 

dex of the cost of banking opera- 
tions. This index, charted on page 33, 
shows that the dollar cost per physical 
unit went up rapidly from 1944 to 
1947. Thereafter the unit cost index 
has been reasonably stable in spite of 
the fact that banking salaries have 
gone up quite a bit in this period. 
What this means (to the extent it can 
be accepted) is that the late wartime 
and early postwar advance in banking 


| salaries was not offset by increases in 


productivity but that the later post- 
war salary advances, at least up to 
1950, were offset by productivity in- 
creases. 

As must be evident from what has 
been said elsewhere, these conclusions 
must be considerably modified when 
allowance is made for the pre-war ex- 
perience which is not covered by these 
figures and also the changes which 
have taken place since Korea. 

The evidence gathered here is far 
too thin for safe generalization. The 
chief fact that can be averred is the 
old chestnut that “the problem needs 
more study.” But in this case this 
cliche really expresses the earnest 
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views of those who concern themselves 
with it. For the moment higher inter- 
est rates and bigger loan volume have 
done much more to solve the problem 
of bank earnings than increased effi- 
ciency. But over a longer period of 
time these factors may not persist. 
Even with a sustained high level of 
business, loan volume might not stay 
up since loan demand is associated 


more with the increase in business 
than with stability even at a high level. 
But while income might soften, costs 
are almost certain to be sticky. There 
is time, but while time permits more 
efficiency in banking should be promot- 
ed by every possible means. Measure- 
ment will be only the first step but it 
will be a necessary preliminary before 


action can be guided and meaningful. | 


MR. CLUTCHBILL 
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‘ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
sures eee : : 
ecita] | fall. Amelia is just about sick over it; 
nde- | She was crying in the bank. I’m con- 
cafe- | Vinced she’s right. Tonight there is a 
k the full moon, and, somehow, I’ve got a 
reject premonition another attempt is going 

; to be made. Can you take me up, Cal?” 
index “Count on me, Aaron .. . absolute- 

each} ly!” ; ; 
wn in} “T’ll leave a string out of my win- 
This} dow like we did when we used to go 
1g the} coon hunting. Make it just before mid- 
period} night, Cal. And put in your gun.” 
; have Thus it was that Director Clutch- 
> than| bill’s big toe began twitching late that 
period | night. He jackknifed his leg and hasti- 
1 gain; ly removed the hysterical cord, then 
ain is} padded to a window and ran his bris- 
to be| tling goatee into the moonlight. 
which “Leave the string go!” he hallooed 
two to| down at the two orange beams of auto 
ods of | light cutting past the kitchen door. 
cent in In five minutes he punctured the 
hair-triggered moonlight with the hol- 
low thumping of his footfalls down the 
an in-| kitchen steps. 
opera- Half into the car he bent sidewise 
age 33,) and glanced at Heliotrope’s dark body 
hysical] and wrinkled brow rising like an em- 
944 to| barrassed statue on the rear cushion. 
; index} “Hope the hound is in good nose to- 
spite of} night,” muttered the old director. 
s have “He’s got a lulu of a scent-nozzle, 
period} Aaron,’ comforted Cal as the car 
t it —_ bucked in the cold air and chattered 
vartime} backward into the village street. 
yanking} As they rolled out of the village, a 
sases iN] white church spire reached its warn- 
x post-} ing finger above a purple balloon of 
> up to} tree tops and boomed out the hour of 
vity in-| twelve. Racing with the bell-strokes, 
the car turned into a hill road and 
hat has} climbed with cat-like toes over the 
clusions! water-bars. Far up through a moon- 
d when) mottled tunnel the dark forest sud- 
‘war eX-] denly opened as though under a carv- 
by these ing knife, revealing a green-gold blaze 
; which} of moonlight flooding the open wild 
valley of Tucker’s Notch which had 
e is fat] faded since Civil War days till now 
ion. The} only the ancient farmstead of Abra- 
d is the} ham Pease remained. 
m needs “Turn in at the old cemetery,” or- 
ase thiS}dered Mr. Clutchbill a few moments 
earnest} later. “I don’t want to go out to Abe 
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Pease’s house... if anything is start- 
ing there the car would drive them 
off, and I want to catch them.” 

A little later the car bumped slowly 
over a sod-shoulder, probed through 
the blackberry-choked gateway of a 
forlorn little cemetery, and continued 
to craw] cat-like up to a leaning grave- 
stone where it stopped with its two 
yellow eyes glaring at an old-fashioned 
epitaph on the stone’s moss-plastered 
face. 


SOLOMON PEASE 


Born Jan. 13, 1813 
Died Aug. 13, 1876 


Under the sod and beneath these trees 
Lies the body of Solomon Pease. 
He is not here, but here rests his pod, 
The same shelled out and went up to 
God. 
“By my grandmother’s warts!” ut- 





tered Cal, “look what they put on | 


gravestones in the old days. That must 


be Abe’s grandfather. It gives me a | 


strange feeling. I’ve felt queer ever 
since we got into the Notch.” 

“Faw-w! he ain’t casting any shad- 
ow here now!” 

As if in answer, the hedge up the 
road burst out in a brief, brittle crack- 
ling. A running figure spun like a 
silvery silhouette along the edge of a 
nearby cornfield. 

“What’s that?” gasped the old di- 
rector sliding out into a war-bonnet 
of grey-plumed goldenrod. 

Cal didn’t answer; he backed hur- 
riedly out of the car, dragging the 
hound on a chain. 

“It’s gone out of sight,” he breathed 
after a long moment. “Look at Helio- 
trope’s back-hair rise!” 

“Cal, something has started already. 
Could you see what it was?” 

“It didn’t have any gun, but looked 
as if it was carrying something, 
though.” 

“Hurry, then!” uttered Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

Snubbing back the hound’s eager 
advance, the two men stepped into an 
abandoned hayfield, its stubble spar- 
kling with frost-whiskers in the bright 
moonlight. 
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Over to the east an old hay barn 
stood askew on a knoll, its open door- 
way black as ink. Straight ahead 
spread a bivouacked army of crazily- 
bent cornstooks hanging like a ghostly 
battalion to a hard-won battlefield, and 
just beyond it the hidden house of 
Abraham Pease. 

Moving in amongst the cornstooks 
they stood listening. 

“Don’t let the hound loose yet,” cau- 
tioned Mr. Clutchbill. “We’d better 
work in a little ways first.” 

A few rods in among the labyrinth 
of stooks both men suddenly stopped. 
Heliotrope was no longer straining on 
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his chain. Caught in half-stride, he 
was frozen, scenting with up-flung 
muzzle. 

Somewhere ahead a corn leaf rus- 
tled with a resinous scrape in the 
breathless blaze of moonlight. 

“Who’s there?” burst out Mr. 
Clutchbill’s shout. 

“I knew I heard someone,” called 
out a voice as a figure moved away 
from a cornstook and advanced with a 
gun,flung over his arm. 

“Tt’s Abe Pease,” broke out the old 
director as the man came close. And 
then to the advancing man: “It’s only 
us, Aaron Clutchbill and Cal Bannis- 
ter, out coon hunting. You gave us a 
scare ... Wwe saw you running like a 
ghost a few minutes ago between the 
cemetery and the corn patch.” 

“Running? I ain’t been running.” 
Abe Pease came to a stop. “I heard a 
coon whistle down here on the lower 
edge a half hour ago, and I’ve been 
trying to sneak up on him. There ain’t 
any coon or tracks, but that was a 
coon’s whistle, if I ever heard one.” 


“Where’s your wife?” suddenly 
asked Mr. Clutchbill in a _ strained 
voice. 


“She’s down here with me.” Abe 
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Pease glanced back. “It’s all right, 
Amelia, come on over.” 

A small elderly woman moved away 
from a cornstook, and slowly advanced. 

“Abe, there is someone else in here 
tonight,” announced Mr. Clutchbill. 
“We heard someone jump through the 
brush up by the road and then saw him 
running along the edge of the corn- 
field. He didn’t have any gun, but he 
was carrying something.” 

“From the road to my house?” Abe 
Pease stood staring at the two men, 
his face seeming to grow whiter and 
whiter in the moonlight. Suddenly he 
twisted toward his house hidden be- 
hind a rise of ground. 

“Wait here! . wait here!” he 
jerked out, his voice frantic with 
alarm. “I'll be back ... hang to the 
dog!” 


OR a brief moment they watched 

the running figure of Abe Pease, 
then the old director turned to Amelia 
Pease. 

“It’s happened,” he said. 

The old woman nodded. “Just like I 
feared. We were fools to be took in 
so. When Abe heard the coon whistle 
he was bound to have me leave the 
house and come to carry the flashlight 


to shine the coon’s eyes, so he could 
shoot him. And... and now it’s gone,” 
she choked. 


“Heliotrope’s hair is still riz,’”’ mut- 
tered Cal sometime later. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
we begin to trail?” 

“We better wait for Abe.” 

Suddenly the sound of muffled run- 
ning feet bore down through the corn- 
field, and there came a hoarse cry: 
“It’s gone... it’s gone!” 

Abe pounced up and stopped, glar- 
ing at them. 

“The Bible! . 
it?” 

“Mr. Clutchbill ain’t got your Bi- 
ble,” scolded Amelia Pease angrily. 

Abe stood silent a long moment. And 
then: “You ain’t lying to me, are you? 

. you saw someone running along 
the cornfield?” 

“Just as sure as you’re standing 
there,’ nodded both men. 

Abe came close. “Then I’ve got to 
tell you something. I keep my money 
in an old family Bible .. . there was 
$60,000 in it. Someone has found out. 
That coon’s whistle came from him to 
draw me down to the cornfield. The 
Bible is gone! .. . you must have head- 
ed him off the road with your car.” 

“Come on, then! There’s got to be 
tracks where that feller skinned along 
the cornfield.” 

The group of four moved back to 
the first fringe of cornstooks. 

“Don’t let the hound loose,” cau- 
tioned Mr. Clutchbill. “If he jumps the 
feller he may drill him with a hand- 
gun.” 

Two minutes later Cal came upon 


.. What’d yuh do with 


tracks; deep ones of a running’-man. 

Instantly he had Heliotrope’s nose 
in the fresh track. The old dog did a 
good deal of scent-eating, taking it in 
gulps and swallowing about it. 

“He ain’t liking what he gets out 
of that smell,” put in Cal watching 
closely. “His back-hair has riz worse 
than ever.” 

The group followed the hound, now 
straining on the chain. Nearing the 
bottom of the field Heliotrope sudden- 
ly quartered out into the stubble, 
ranged round behind a knoll and 
stopped. In the brilliant moonlight an 
ancient barn stood before them, its 
open doorway a square of inky black- 
ness. The hound’s nose was pointing 
directly at it. 

“This is it . . . if he’s still here,” 
muttered Mr. Clutchbill. 

At the entrance the flashlight in 
Abe’s hand shot an orange blade 
quickly round the hay-strewn floor, 
then up at the empty bays. 

“Come on out you!” he hollered. 
“There’s three guns waiting for you!” 

The jet-black interior drew back in 
hair-triggered silence. 

“Stay and keep the door covered, 


Abe... we’ll go in,” admonished Mr. 
Clutchbill. “Let me take the flash- 
light.” 


Straight as a spear, the hound led 
across the floor, then stopped with stiff 
legs and risen back-hair. The old dog’s 
muzzle was pointing down a passage- 
way to the hay mows. Suddenly Mr. 
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Clutchbill’s stream of light shot af 
blade to its far end. Half-covered with Ff 
hay, a man lay there, his face ghastly Ff 


white in the now motionless beam. 
Mr. Clutchbill turned and shouted. 
“Abe! come over here... here he is!” 
Shortly the three men were follow- 
ing the fan of light down the passage- 
way. Close at hand a bunch of hay rus- 
tled and a man stood up. 


OR a long moment Abe 
stared at the risen figure. 
“So-o ... 


hired to help me cut the corn. Where's § 


that Bible?” he grated. 
Suddenly the hound made a lunge. 


Cal snubbed him with both hands. f§ 4 


woes 


Again the light played over the f 


man’s face now riveted on the dog. 
Moving his foot sidewise, a wad of 
hay fell aside revealing a plump, old- 
fashioned Bible. 

Instantly Abe Pease rushed in and 


gathered it up. His fingers ran rapidly § 


over the pages. 


“It’s still in here,” he gasped with 


relief. 


PELL RCE SI 


“Abe,” stated Mr. Clutchbill in af 


firm voice, “I guess we can all crowd 
into Cal’s car. Ain’t it about time the 
$60,000 is put in a bank vault?” 

“T guess so, Aaron. And I’m thank 
ing you... and so is Amelia—looks 


like your bank is our closest friend.” FT 
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